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THE ROBERT W. HUNTS CO. 
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Pig Iron. 
CHEMIST, Analysis made of ores, minerals, metals 
ASSAYER AND fuel, water and foundry supplies. Ores 


O. T 0 ’ METALLURGIST, sampled at mine, dock and furnace. 


158 Superior Street, CLEVELAND, O. Examinations made of mineral lands. 








MEADVILLE MALLEABLE IRON CO., 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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Cincinnati, O. 
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Forged Steel Picks, 
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Fifty INGERSOLL-SERGEANT 
Air Compressors 


of various types are used by the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
Signals, Switches and Shop Work. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURG, PA 
CLEVELAND. 0 26 Cortlandt Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ments of Compressor manufac- 
ture in the World. 
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128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 

The pig iron needs of the United States Seel Cor- 
poration and the probable action of the Lake Superior 
iron ore producers at their meeting in New York April 
19 are the matters of immediate moment to the iron 
trade. The Steel Corporation’s option on 45,000 tons 
of Bessemer iron for May expired on April 10, but 
it was not exercised, neither were the Bessemer Asso- 
ciation furnacemen notified that the iron would not be 
taken. The statement is made that the matter is held 
in abeyance. 
made by the Steel Corporation, in case the merchant 


That an ore conversion deal may be 


ore firms at the meeting on the 19th make no pro 
posal that will lead to an agreed price on ore in 1904, 
as advocated by the Corporation, is one of the possi- 
bilities of the situation as it stands. It is understood 
that 15,000 tons of May iron on which an option was 
given by a Pittsburg firm operating Valley furnaces 
has been canceled; it is the remaining 30,000 tons 
which association furnaces were to furnish that is still 
under consideration. The ore meeting, which is to be 
a general one and not a committee meeting as in the 
case of the last conference in New York, was post- 
poned from April 12. Nothing has developed in the 
weeks of waiting to change the general alignment of 
the respective elements, though market conditions are 
certainly more promising than when the issues in- 
volved were first discussed. 

Stocks of 


iron have been reduced in the past month, with pro- 


The pig iron market is quiet and firm. 
duction considerably increased. Of 159 furnaces in- 
cluded in the statistics gathered by Central Western 
furnace operators, 125 were active on April 1, having 
85.5 percent of the capacity represented by these sta- 
tistics. The Steel Corporation had 92 percent of its 
capacity active at the beginning of the month, aud 
from indications will need little outside iron after the 
present month, several additional furnaces being sched- 


uled to go in before July 1. The appearance of 


the Clairton Steel Co. as a seller of basic pig iron is 
a new factor in the situation. Its surplus is expected 
to be 400 tons a day after May 1. An increased out- 
put of foundry iron from merchant furnaces in the 
Central West is a probability, if these furnaces are to 
run at all. In the past week the foundry iron market 
has shown strength under a waiting situation. South- 
ern furnaces have sold so much iron for the second 
quarter that they are not pressing business, and the 
optimism that always appears with a slight turn in the 
situation is in evidence. Third quarter inquiry is 
talked of, but it is hardly a tangible factor vet. 
Foundrymen in general have little positive data as to 
their needs in the second half of the year. 

Steel manufacturers who attended the meetings on 
billets, plates and structural shapes in New York last 
week were generally hopeful, and the reaffirmation of 
prices was a natural sequence of the reports sent up 
from the mills. Plate business is poor, but leaving 
out plates and rails the mills are making satisfactory 
bookings and are operating on full schedule. It is the 
lack of good assurance as to the tonnage after June 
that tempers all optimism. If the remainder of the 


year could be as March and April with the manufac- 
turers of the various forms of finished steel, 1904 
would be a good year. 

Beyond a slightly lower price on bar iron and sharper 
competition on boiler tubes, prices have been main- 
tained in the past week. The conference over the 
wage reductions in sheets and tin plate has developed 
a stout contest. Though the 20 percent reduction will 
not be accepted by the men, there is now a probability 
of an agreement on a compromise figure. 





PITTSBURG. 


orrice or The /ron Trade Review, 
429 PaRK BuILptne, April 15 


The option ‘on 45,000 tons of Bessemer iron for May 
delivery which the United States Steel Corporation had 
with Valley merchant furnaces expired this week The op 
tion was to have been exercised on April 10, but by agree 
ment the matter is in abeyance for the present. This action 
was a surprise to the trade, as it was confidently ex 
pected the options would be taken up. It is believed in 
some quarters that pending ore questions have a_ bear 
ing on the Steel Corporation's decision regarding pig iron 
The meeting of Lake Superior ore producers was again 
postponed last week until Tuesday, April 19, and as the 
opening of the navigation season is not far off, it 1s not 
believed that there will be any further postponements 
In the meantime a number of furnace companies are ne 
gotiating for their ore supply for long terms, while others 
are figuring on an interest in ore properties in the Lake 
Superior region. Thus the tonnage to be purchased from 
year to year will be greatly reduced, and ore prices will 
no longer be the factor in the iron and steel trade which 
they are today 

Meetings of the plate, billet and structural associa 
tions were held in New York last week and prices were 
reafirmed. There was no general meeting of billet in 
terests. the executive committee transacting all the busi 
ness, and as prices are being well maintained by all mem 
bers of the association little business came before the 
board 
ciations which met on Thursday reported that while the 


Representatives of the plate and structural asso 


volume of business for early shipments is fairly satisfac 
tory, being larger in structural steel than in plates, the 
amount of future tonnage is not heavy A meeting of the 
shafting manufacturers is being held in New York today 
but no change in prices is anticipated 

The lull in the pig iron market continues, while the new 
Mills, how 


ever, are working pretty full and specifications on nearly 


orders in finished lines are not very heavy 
all lines except plates are being freely received. The de 
mand for tin plate is reported heavy, while the sheet trad 
is improving. The future of the sheet and tin plate mar 
kets will depend much upon the action of the special con 
vention of the Amalgamated Association No arrange 
ment has yet been made that is acceptable to the Amal 
gamated Association and the manufacturers, andeunless an 
agreement is reached a strike cannot be averted. The con 
vention has been in session since last Wednesday and the 


delegates from the sheet and tin plate lodges are opposed 
to the acceptance of reductions of 20 percent in both 
trades 

The tremendous improvement in the iron and steel trade 
since the first of the year is indicated by the operation of 
blast furnaces tributary to the Lake Superior ore region 
on April 1. On that date out of a total of 159 furnaces 
reporting, 125 were in operation and 34 idle. The opera 
tive capacity was 85.5 percent, while only 14.5 percent was 
idle. On Jan. 1 only 3: percent of the capacity in this 


territory was active. On March 1, out of a total of 163 
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furnaces, 113 with 72 percent of the capacity were opera- 
tive and 50 out, showing a gain of 12 furnaces during the 
month, ‘due to a large extent to the resumption of idle 
merchant furnaces in the Valleys that received orders for 
Bessemer iron from the Steel Corporation. On April 1 the 
Steel Corporation had 92 percent of its furnace capacity in 
blast, while the Republic Iron & Steel Co. had all its 
furnaces in operation. The operative capacity of the mer- 
chant furnaces also increased from 58 to 72 percent. The 
present month will show an increase, but it will of course 
be not nearly as great as that of the previous months. 
The settlement of the strike at the plant of the Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has resulted in the 
blowing in of one idle stack, and the second furnace is to 
go in this week. 

During the past week the chain manufacturers suc- 
ceeded in forming a strong association, only a few small 
interests being outside. A new list of prices was adopted 
which on the whole is much the same as the previous list. 
The nut manufacturers are also together again and have 
issued a new list of prices to the trade. 

Coke production in the past three months has shown a 
steady increase, the shipments from the upper Connells 
ville region during March being greater than in any month 
since September. The production for the month amounted 
to 1,014,436 tons, as compared with 848,471 tons in Feb 
ruary and 686,029 tons in January. The production for 
December of last year was 427,928 tons, when the coke 
trade touched low mark, after one of the,most prosperous 
years in the history of the region. Shipments for the 
month of March were considerably in arrears of produc- 
tion, due to the car shortage; the aggregate was 997,680 
tons, as compared with 744,846 tons in February and 
695,648 in January. The quarter’s production amounted to 
2,546,837 tons, against 2,993,586 tons, and the shipments 
were 2,438,174 tons, as against 2,957,856 tons in the first 
quarter last year. 

Pig Iron.—There has been little buying of iron. Two 
lots have been taken, amounting to over a thousand tons 
in each case. We note the sale of 1,200 tons of basic at 
$13.25 Valley furnace, and 2,000 tons of forge at $13.25 
Pittsburg. In the case of forge the price is somewhat 
lower than for some time. Deliveries in both cases are 
for April and May. Small lots of foundry iron are being 
purchased and $14 Pittsburg is quoted on No. 2. Besse- 
mer iron continues firm at $13.35 to $13.50, furnace. The 
large number of new furnaces which the Steel Corporation 
has coming in makes it doubtful if any additional iron will 
be purchased this year. One of the two stacks at Donora 
was not blown in last week as some trouble was met at 
the last moment, but it is probable that both will be 
blown in at the same time later this month. One stack at 
Sharon will also come in shortly, while one furnace at 
New Castle, at which repairs are being made, may be 
available in May. One of the furnaces of the Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., which was banked 
for nearly two months resumed last week, while the Top 
Mill stack which has been undergoing repairs resumes 
this week. The Clairton Steel Co. will blow in one of its 
idle stacks next week, while the new furnace will come in 
the week following. With these three furnaces in opera- 
tion the cothpany will have considerably more iron than 
it can use in its open-hearth furnaces and at least 400 tons 
a day willbe sold in the open market. This‘is an innova- 
tion for the Clairton Steel Co. and indicates to what extent 
pig iron production, as a result of the activity in new fur- 
nace construction in the past few years, may exceed de 
mand during normal periods in the iron trade. We revise 
quotations as follows: 


$13 85 to 18 50 
1420 to 14 85 
1475 to 15 00 
14 00 to 14 50 


ates. cl Se ec ededesdepeseccaccesees 
I cond dias aces eeye ee con pcocees 
i anh Sco 2.s beaten dsb emecspe ce cecpecs 
SL van ce cice ce eabvebucdescccccceese 


Seog forge, Pittsburg .........--sceccecseccesvccecees 13 26 
Chilled basic, Valley .............+2++++- AES A eR 18 25 to 18 35 
i rs ai es eau clanee teen css 1410 to 14 20 


Steel—Demand for sheet bars is sti]l heavy and a few 
mills are asking premiums of 25 to 50 cents aton. At the 
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meeting of the executive committee of the association 
held last week prices were reaffirmed. We make the fol- 
lowing quotations: Bessemer and open-hearth billets, 4x 4 
inches, and slabs, up to and including 0.25 carbon, $23 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Valley, Johnstown, Ashland, Ky., 
Ironton, O., and Lorain, O., 0.26 and including 0.60 carbon, 
$1 advance; and 0.61 to 1.00 carbon, $2 advance. Billets 
smaller than 37g inches and. sheet and tin bars are $1 per 
ton extra. Bessemer and open-hearth rods are still quoted 
at $30 to $31 Pittsburg. 

Ferro-Manganese.—Domestic ferro, 80 percent, is held 
at $42 to $42.50, delivered at buyer’s mill in carload lots 
east of the Mississippi river. 

Spelter.—The spelter market is firm and prices are ad- 
vancing. Prime western grades are held at 5.18c to 5.200¢, 
Pittsburg, in carload lots. 

Muck Bar.—Practically no muck iron is changing hands, 
and the market is nominally $25.50 to $27, Pittsburg. 

Skelp—The market is firm and all the skelp mills are 
filled up to May. Grooved iron is quoted at 1.ssc and 
sheared at 1.60c; grooved steel, 1.40c to 1.45c, and sheared 
1.45¢ to 1.50c. 

Plates.—At a meeting of the plate manufacturers held 
last week prevailing prices were reaffirmed. The tonnage 
on the books of the manufacturers was reported not very 
heavy, while specifications are not being received freely 
enough to keep all mills in operation... We make the fol- 
lowing quotations: Tank plates, % inch thick and up to 
100 inches in width, 1.60c at mill, Pittsburg: flange and 
boiler steel, 1.70c; marine, ordinary firebox, A. B. M. A 
specifications, 1.80c; still bottom steel, 1.85c:; locomotive 
firebox, not less than 2.10, and it ranges in price to 3c. 
Plates more than 100 inches, sc extra 100 pounds, Plates 
3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra: gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 
extra. These quotations are based on carload lots with 
5c extra a hundred pounds for less than carload lots 
Terms, net cash, in 30 days 

Bars.—Demand for iron and steel bars is heavy and con 
sumers are specifying freely. The market is very firm 
but there is no indication that prices will be advanced in 
the immediate future. We quote: Bar iron, 1.40¢c tO 1.45¢, 
Pittsburg, for local delivery, while for Western shipment 
quotations are based on 1.35c, Pittsburg. Hoops are held 
at 1.40¢c base, and bands at 1.35c taking bar extras. Besse 
mer steel bars, 1.35c; open-hearth, 1.40c; plow beams and 
cultivator beams, 1.35c, net; channels, angles, zees and tees. 
Bessemer, under 3 inches, 1.45c. The following differen 
tials are maintained on steel: Less than 2,000 pounds of a 
size and not less than 1,000 pounds, 10 cents advance: less 
than 1,000 pounds of a size, 30 cents advance 

Structural Material.—Specifications for structural shapes 
are heavy and considerable new business is being placed 
The tonnage in the aggregate is far below that of the first 
quarter of last year. At a meeting of the structural manu- 
facturers held last week prevailing prices were reaffirmed 
We quote: Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches, 1.60c; 18 
to 24 inches, 1.70c; tees, 1.65c; zees, 1.60c; angles, from 3 
to 16 inches, 1.60c; universal mill plates, 1.60c. 

Sheets.—The sheet market is active and considerable 
more business is being booked than for several months. 
The action of the Amalgamated Association convention is be- 
ing awaited with interest by the trade, as the course of the 
market in the next two months depends entirely upon the ac- 
tion taken We quote black sheets, one pass, as follows 
No. 8, 1.80c to 1.85c; No. 9, 1.85¢ to 1.90c; Nos. 12-14, 1.95¢; 
Nos. 15-17, 2c; Nos. 18-21, 2.05c; Nos. 22-24 2.10¢: Nos. 
25-26, 2.15¢; No. 27, 2.20c; No. 28, 2.30c; No. 20, 2.60c: No. 
30, 2.70c. Galvanized: Nos. 12-17, 2.40c; Nos. 18-21, 2.55¢; 
Nos. 22-24, 2.70c; Nos. 25-26, 2.90c; No. 27, 7.10c: No. 28, 
3.30c; No. 20, 3.70c; No. 30, 4.10¢. 

Pipes and Tubes.—Owing to the heavy demand for 
pipe and tubes manufacturers are having much difficult~ in 
securing skelp. The business in pipes and tubes thus far this 
month is equal to that in corresponding portions of the first 
three months this year. Discounts to consumers, carload lots 
f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight to destination according to 
Tube Rate Book, are as follows: 

















MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel Iron. 
Black Galv Black. Galv 
$6, 36, 36 imch ...ccccccccees 68 58 66 56 
BE GMCR .crcccccccccccccccecs 71 61 69 59 
Oh 00 6 imch ..ccccccccccvces 75 65 73 63 
i ME seca séecedsoesce 71 61 68 58 
Ex. Stg., plain ends, % to8in. 67 57 64 b4 
Double Ex. Stg., pl. ends, % to 
Dubos héd S6esdseeesteces 59 49 56 46 
BOILER TUBES 
Steel. Iron 
1 DM sos¢uasncececushecsetantaceenbens che 42% 39 
PE MEE ccccccceeteccctccesencaseeseeseeses 55% 38 
Reh thabecscesecncccncececssteeeetosdentone 58 43 
SE TP EN. oc wccccocccccescevesseccesesaccoseqece 64% 60% 
of Pare rer ee et ee 55% 88 


Rails and Track Material.—There has been little new 
business in rails during the week and the indications now are 
that the season’s tonnage will fall close to 1,000,000 tons below 
that of last year. We quote: standard sections, 50 pounds 
and over, in lots of 500 tons and over, $28; car lots and less 
than 500 tons, $30; less than car lots, $32; 16 to 40 pounds, 
$23 to $24. Track material: Spikes, 1.65c¢ to 1.70c 

Wire and Wire Nails.—While the new business that is 
being placed is not heavy, mills are operating full on orders 
placed some time ago and the outlook continues excellent 
Wire nails, carload lots to jobbers, f. o. b. cars Pittsburg, are 
quoted $1.90 base; plain wire, carload lots, $1.80 base; barb 
wire, carload lots, $2.20 base; staples, carload lots, $2.05 keg. 
Galvanized, 30 cents extra. Carload lots to retailers are held 
at 5 cents advance in all lines, and on less than carload lots a 
further advance of 10 cents is charged. Steel and iron cut 
nails, carload lots, $1.75, and less than carload lots, $1.80, f. o. 
b. Pittsburg, plus freight to point of destination. Terms, 60 
days, less 2 percent off in 10 days. 

Merchant Steel.—A meeting of the shafting manufac 
turers is being held in New York today, but no change in 
prevailing prices is anticipated. We make the following quo- 
tations: Cold rolled and ground shafting 52 off in carload 
lots and 47 percent off in less than carload lots. Tire steel, 
1.50c, base; spring steel, 1.g0c to 2c; toe calk, 1.85c, base. Tool 
steel is quoted 6 cents and upwards, according to the grade. 

Old Material.—The market is quiet in all lines and there 
are few transactions. Heavy melting stock continues to be 
quoted at $14.25 to $15, gross, and low phosphorus stock at 
$17.50 to $17.75, gross. Little cast scrap is changing hands 

Coke.—Demand for both furnace and foundry coke con- 
tinues heavy and furnace coke for early shipment is selling 
at $1.60 to $1.65, while foundry is quoted at $2.15 to $2.50 
During the week ending Saturday, April 2, the production of 
the upper region amounted to 209,345 tons and the lower 
region 54,608 tons. Little trouble is being experienced on ac- 
count of shortage of cars and shipments are being made more 


freely 


CHICAGO. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade Review. 
111§ MONADNOCK BLOcK, April 12 


As spring advances trade improves and the condition of the 
local market justifies the belief that the lowest levels in most 
products for this period of depression have been touched. Pig 
iron is firmer than it has been at any previous time this year, 
and producers appear in no fear of any relapse in prices 
The $10 Birmingham schedule is being maintained by all 
Southern interests, and at least one furnace thinks the situa- 
tion strong enough to warrant asking 25 cents a ton more, 
this being put into effect last week. Northern irons are also 
very firm and $14.25 Chicago is the minimum at which local 
No. 2 foundry can be bought in this market lransactions 
have not been heavy since our last-report, but the inquiry ag 
gtegated considerably over 15,000 tons, in lots ranging from 
5,000 tons down to 500 tons. Little of this tonnage is ex 


he industry 


pected to be placed, sellers regarding the bulk of t 
in the nature of “feelers,” and it is mentioned merely as in- 
dicating the restive condition of buyers. In finished materials, 
the local situation is somewhat disappointing. Plates are ex 
tremely quiet, and with the exception of some bridge and tank 
business, there is nothing doing in this product. The specifica- 
tions for structural steel aggregated about 2,000 tons, which 
were supplemented with new business amounting to 1,000 
tons, these figures including practically all the transactions 
of any note during the week under review The boiler tube 
business is in a bad way, and the published prices of the lead 
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ing producer are shaded from § percent to 10 percent by in- 
dependent manufacturers. Light rails are in poor demand 
and somewhat closer prices are being made, though in heavy 
sections specifications to the local mill are all that can be 
desired. Sheets are still in a ragged condition and the sched- 
ules of the American Sheet Steel & Tin Plate Co. and of the 
independent association are being shaded at least $2 a ton on 
both black and galvanized. New business in bar iron and steel 
is not heavy, and the quotation of 1.50c for iron which has 
been in force for several weeks has been shaded in some in- 
stances in the last few days. Scrap iron is unchanged, and 
apart from a good demand for heavy cast and low phosphorus 
scrap for open-hearth furnaces the local market is quiet. Gray 
iron foundries and rolling mills are purchasing little material, 
and were it not for the transactions between dealers, which 
help to maintain prices, there would undoubtedly be further 
weakening in several of the most popular grades. Connells- 
ville coke continues scarce, and standard 72-hour foundry is 
firm at from $2.35 to $2.50 at the ovens 

Pig Iron.—Increased firmness marks the local pig iron mar- 
ket. Consumption increases with the advance of spring, and 
there are many who look for a steady betterment of condi- 
tions from now on Iron is moving more freely than for 
some time past, and it is evident that stocks in melters’ yards 
are low, judged by the heavy inquiry of the past week. One 
interest in the South has already advanced its quotations. 25 
cents a ton; now asking $10.25 Birmingham for No. 2 foundry, 
and a local producer is also seriously considering putting up 
its prices 25 cents a ton on foundry grades this week. There 
is an expectation among both Northern and Southern sellers 
that there will be an advance on all grades in the near future, 
and 25 cents per ton is the figure generally agreed upon. One 
leading Southern interest has withdrawn from the market en 
tirely in the past week, feeling that the situation, from the 
standpoint of its own sales during March, which aggregated 
100,000 tons, and also from the heavy volume of business 
transacted in April, justifies better prices than are now pre- 
vailing. Contracting during the week, however, was light, 
notwithstanding the fact that inquiries were numerous, in- 
cluding one lot of 5,000 tons, another of 3,500 tons, two of 
2,000 tons each, and several 1,000 and 500-ton lots. Northern 
irons are firm at the prices given below, and while we con- 
tinue to quote $14 as the minimum for No. 2, little of this 
grade can be bought at less than $14.25. Low grade irons are 
scarce and prices firm. Lake Superior charcoal has also taken 
on increased firmness in the last two weeks, and the low 
prices prior to that period are now considered history. We 


quote as follows: 


Lele Superior Chapenel .ccccccccccccccccccsccncuseces $15 00 to 15 50 
Nesthess Came Hemmery Be Bowcecccccccccvcaveccesens 1426 to 14 50 
Northern Coke Foundry No. 2..........ssceeeeeseeeees 14 00 to 14 26 
Northern Coke Foundry No. 8...........scceeccesseces 18 60 to 14 00 
Northern Scotch Foundry No. 1.......cseccecesscseses 14 50 to 1475 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. Béaceuecanes soveseedeuneel 15 80 to 15 80 
Ohio Strong Softeners No, 2... 2.60.0 cceceecceneeeeees 14 80 to 15 30 
Reuters Gas PO BO. Be cccccdccvecsescocesesen 14 35 

Southern Coke Foundry No. 2........ i ubeaecovene -- 1886 

Southern Coke Foundry No. 8...... peas eaenceneennel 18 35 

Southern Coke Foundry No. 4.. : i 12 865 

ee Tee. 2 Beiiceesce cc desuee oesébebsovessacinnn 14 86 

BOGE WO, B Miibcccencedccnceses becéees tcaseuunl 18 85 

Seem: Cee PRs nc ec cocecesesecosedeceesecébuten 12 60 to 12 85 
a—e— ll Eee ae ome ceeeseeess endo a ae 
Southern Silveries (4% to 6% Silicon)............+.«+. 14856 to 1635 
Jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% Silicon)............ . 1780 to 1830 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel .........sssesescee088 18 85 to 19 00 
Malleable Bessemer ............ eeehnevevedneass ~««+ 1400 to 1460 
ED. TE. oo nccneéceveeesadécetescbseesesaeenee 18 85 to 14 35 


Billets.—Little interest is shown. Inquiries and transactions 
are limited to small lots, for which association prices are ob- 
tained. We quote Bessemer and open-hearth billets, 4 x 4 and 
larger, up to .25 carbon, $24; up to and including .60 carbon, 
$1 extra; over .60 carbon, $2 extra. Axle and forging billets, 
smaller than 4 x 4, $25 Chicago. Open-hearth billets from 
store, $1.30 per 100 Ib 

Iron and Steel Bars.—New business in either of these prod- 
ucts is not very large, though the specifications on contracts 
received by manufacturers continue to be gratifyingly heavy. 
Some weakness developed in bar iron in the past week, and 
the price of 1.50c has been shaded slightly in several instances. 
Steel bars, however, are firm, and there is talk in some quar- 
ters of another advance of $1 a ton in the near future. Hoops 
are quiet, the natural sequel of the heavy buying of a few 
weeks back The price of this product still remains at 
1.56%c base Chicago, and from the fact that there is only a 


difference of 5 cents between the base price of hoops and bars, 


— += a 





—— 
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which makes the net price of some sizes of hoops less than 
bands of a heavier gauge, it is believed the base price of hoops 
will be advanced to a corresponding differential. We con- 
tinue to quote on carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago de- 
livery: Bar iron, 1.45c to 1.50c half extras; soft steel bars, 
1.51%c half extras, with 5c to 10c per 100 pounds extra for 
less than a carload lot and with the rerular extras for less 
than a ton of a size; angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.56%c base, half 
extras; hoops, 1.56% full extras. On lots from store, we 
quote iron, 1.65c; steel, 1.75c base; hoops, 2.10c rates. 

Sheets.—Despite the fact that there is a good volume of 
business in the market each week in both black and galvanized 
sheets, prices remain in a very ragged condition. The quota- 
tions of the leading producer are being shaded at least $2 a 
ton, and some sellers say that a desirable order would bring 
out still lower figures. The wide variation in quotations ap- 
plies equally to galvanized and to black sheets, though it is 
done largely on gauges lighter than and including Nos. 16 and 
17. The selling price of sheets may be considered almost an 
open one inasmuch as no two sellers agree. We quote the 
official prices of the leading producer on carload lots, Chicago 
delivery, though the buyer may shade them from $1 to $2 a 
ton, according to the size of the order and his desire for 
prompt shipment. One pass, cold rolled, black sheets, Nos. 
16 and 17, 2.1642c; Nos. 18 and 21, 2.21%c; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.26%4c; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.31%c; No. 27, 2.36%c; No. 28, 
2.46%c; No. 29, 2.76%c; No. 30, 286%c. Galvanized sheets, 
carload lots, mill shipment, Chicago delivery: Nos. 16 and 
17, 2.564%4c; No. 18 and 21, 2.71%c; Nos. 22 and 24, 286%c; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 3.06'4c; No. 27, 3.26%c; No. 28, 3.46%c; No 
29, 3.86%c; No. 30, 4.26%c. On small lots from store, we 
quote black sheets as follows: Nos. 8 and 10, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; 
No. 12, 2.20c to 2.25c; No. 14, 2.30c to 2.35c; No. 16, 2.40c to 
2.45c; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.50c to 2.55c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.55c¢ to 
2.60c; No. 26, 2.65¢ to 2.70c; No. 27, 2.75c to 2.80c; No. 28, 
2.80c to 2.85c; No. 29, 2.95¢ to 3c; No. 30, 3.10c to 3.25c. Gal- 
vanized, 75 and 7% percent. 

Structural Material—Trading has been quiet during the 
week under review, the specifications received by the principal 
producer not exceeding 2,000 tons. Contracts for a building to 
be erected in this city were let last week which call for 1,000 
tons of shapes. The movement from store is fairly good in 
small lots. Prices are unchanged, and we quote carload lots, 
mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Beams and chan- 
nels, 16 inches and under, 1.76%c; 18 inches and over, 1.86%c; 
universal plates, 1.76'4c; angles, 3 x 3 and larger, 1.81%c; 
zees, 1.76%c. On lots from store, we quote beams, channels 
and angles, 3 x 3 and larger, 2c; 18, 20 and 24-inch, 10c extra; 
tees, 2.05c rates. ; 

Plates —There was a slight improvement in the specifica- 
tions from bridge builders and tank manufacturers, but aside 


from this the market is without interest. Boilermakers are 
quiet and asking for little material. We quote carload lots, 
mill shipments, Chicago delivery: Tank steel, 4% inch and 


heavier, 1.76%4c; flange steel, 1.86'4c; marine, 1.96%c; uni- 
versal mill plate, 1.764%c to 1.81%c; 3-16 inch tank, 1.86%c; 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1.91%c; No. 9, 2.01%c; No. 10, 1.91'c; No. II, 
1.96'%4c; No. 12, 2.01%c. From store, we quote tank steel, 4% 
ineh and heavier, 2c; 3-16, 2.15c; No. 8, 2.20c; No. 10, 2.25c; 
flange steel, 2.35c, all f. o. b. warehouse. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—There is a good inquiry for 
heavy sections from electrical and interurban roads and some 
new business has been booked. Steam roads, however, are do 
ing little in the way of new business, though sending in speci- 
fications on contracts quite freely. Light rails have fallen off 
to some extent and active competition has brought down 
prices. Track supplies are moving freely, buyers taking all 
that mills can deliver. Prices are unchanged, and we quote 
heavy rails, sco tons and over, $28; less than 500 tons to car- 
load lots, $30; less than carload lots, $32; second quality rails, 
$27; light rails, $24 to $28, with regular differentials for in- 
termediate sizes. The following quotations on track supplies, 
which are f. o. b. Joliet mill, may be shaded on large orders: 
Angle bars, 1.40c to 1.50c; spikes, first quality, 1.70¢ to 1.80c 
(out of store, 1.90c rates); track bolts, 3% x 4%, with square 
nuts, 2.40c to 2.50c per 100 pounds; with hexagon nuts, 2.55¢ 
to 2.65c, with usual differentials for other sizes 

Merchant Steel.— Producers report that specifications are in 
good volume, and that there is some inquiry for material cov- 
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ering requirements up to next June. The market is without 
material change and prices are unchanged. We quote carload 
lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows: Spring 
steel, 2c; sleigh shoe, flat sizes, 1.5644; concave and convex, 
1.76%4c; cutter shoe, 2.25c; smooth finished machinery steel, 
1.76%4c base; smooth finished tire, 1.71%c; plow steel, 2.30¢ 
and upward, according to quality; toe calk, 2.06%c base. 
Ordinary grades of crucible tool steel, 6%c to 8c; spe- 
cial tool steel, 12c and up. Cold rolled shafting, 52 perent 
from list in carload lots, and 47 percent discount in less than 
car lots. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The principal contract of the week was 
one of 3,000 tons let by the city of Cleveland. The aggregate 
tonnage of the week was good, made up largely of the daily 
run of small lots. Prices are firm, and we quote carload lots, 
Chicago delivery: 4-inch water pipe, $26; 6-inch to 12-inch, 
$25; larger sizes, $24; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher 

Merchant Pipe.—Producery report there is no diminution 
in the heavy volume of specifications that have been coming 
in al] this year, and that their entire output goes into imme- 
diate consumption. Prices are without change, and we quote 
carload lots, mill shipments, random lengths, f. 0. b. Chicago, 


as follows: 


Steel Pipe. Guar. Wrought Iron. 
Black. alv. Black. alv. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
A 2 BS GR. voccctuscvnwa 66.35 56.35 64.35 54.35 
PD ¢ceaveqewacatebees 69.35 59.35 67.35 57.35 
Se ODS. PRs cece wceceses 73.35 63.35 71.35 61.85 
S OP Be SeOscccececdast 69.35 59.35 66.35 56.85 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


Boiler Tubes.—Business is quiet and there is considerable 
cutting of prices by independent manufacturers. One seller of 
many years’ experience stated that not within his knowledge 
has the boiler tube business been so quiet as at the present 
time. We continue to quote mill shipments, Chicago delivery, 
as follows, though these prices may be bettered 5 percent to 


10 percent 


Seamless 
L. W. Steel. Cc. C. Iron. Steel. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 
ee 2 ere 43.35 40.85 58.85 
BOE Os BO. édavvcccsces 55.86 38.36 40.85 
Det Dn whesdbeaeesceeevess 58.35 43.35 40.35 
2% inch to 6 inch ......... 64.35 50.85 {Ue to 4 inches. 
6 ED acnducccednes 55.85 $8.35 48.35 
For car lots or less, direct from warehouse stock 
Seamless 
L. W. Steel. Cc. C. Iron. Steel. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. 
1 2) 8 Oe 40 3 87.50 
196 GB B56 MER ccccccccccce 50 $2.50 35 
ee Se GD newensscdeeess 60 45 § Up to 4 inches. 
6 Ee ee éeccedcecéyanne 60 82.50 / 45 


Wire Products.—New business has fallen off somewhat, 
this being the usual dull season of producers. Snecifications 
on old orders, however, are taking the entire output of manu- 
facturers and some are falling behind on shipments. Prices 
are without change and we quote carload lots to jobbers, Chi 
cago delivery, as follows: Wire nails, carload lots, $2.10; 
less than carload lots, $2.15; cut nails, carload lots, 1.86%c 
ase; less than carload lots, 1.1942c; smooth wire, carloads, 
$2, and $2.05 for less than carload lots; galvanized smooth 
wire, $2.30 in carloads, and $2.35 in lesser amounts; painted 
barbed wire, $2.40 carloads, and $2.45 in.less than carload 
lots; galvanized barbed wire, $2.70 carloads, and $2.75 less 
than carload lots. Staples, polished, carloads, $2.25; less than 


carload lots, $2.30; galvanized, $2.55 carloads and $2.60 less 
than carload lots? Bale ties, 82% and 5 percent discount, f 
o. b. Waukegan, IIl., on straight carload lots. Poultry net 
ting, 85 and 5 percent discount from list f. 0. b. Joliet or De 
Kalb, with actual freight allowed not exceeding So cents per 
100 pounds, 

Foundry Coke.—Shipments from Connellsville have im 
proved in the past week and the local market is slightly 
easier. Prices are firm, $5, Chicago, being the lowest at 
which standard 72-hour foundry coke can be obtained in this 
city with most dealers asking $5.15, Chicago. Vireinia and 
West Virginia grades are offered freely from $2 to $2.25 at 
the ovens, and Milwaukee Solvay, in limited quantities, 1s 
offered at $5.10, Chicago. 

Old Material.—The principal demand for scrap comes from 
open-hearth furnaces, who are taking all that the market offers 
and paying good prices for it. Foundries and rolling mills 
are taking little material and the market continues weak. We 
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quote dealers’ selling prices, gross tons, as follows 


Old iron rails ..... : : , $16 50 to 17 oC 
Old steel rails (mixed le ngths aS Sey aes seseeees 1126 to 1175 
Old steel rails (long cngeeey : 13 00 to 18 50 
Relaying rails ......... : sénneeuee 23 00 to 24 00 
Old wheels ....... . seed epees . 18 60 to 14 00 
Heavy melting steel vas ddteutéedaesvebeweteaeak « 11 25 to 1175 


Mixed country steel 


lhe following are selling prices for net tons 


Low phosphorus scrap (.04 and under) Lees $18 00 to 14 00 
No. 1 R. R. wrought F 250 to 18 00 
No. 2 R. R. wrought : : ; ckawotas inno cdedul 11 50 to 12 00 
Ghafting .cccccccccecs errr.  i« 2 Ll, 
Dealers’ forge No. 1....... : ‘ , 975 to 10 25 
No. 1 cast .....:. seeds soon .. 11 50 to 12 00 
No. 1 busheling and wrought scan csaeapuebes --. 900 to 9650 
Heavy cast (300 pounds and over).. sa0d6eeebuaeen 850 to 925 


Agricultural malleable ... recnvewnecnsbenesegnens 
Iron axles ..... jcageesone 


Pt Mh Scidesoweweheeacussous beeeuddeesedenaseess 15 00 to 16 00 
ee eee re 850 to 900 
Cast borings ; 475 to 625 
Mixed borings, etc. vu Genk wR oni ‘ . 475 to & 25 
Wrought turnings 725 to 7°65 
Machine shop turnings : 725 to 775 
Iron axle turnings . dan -o-- 825 to 875 
Steel axle turnings . vase ‘ : 25 to 875 
Stove plate and light cast scrap , ‘ feet 9 50 to 10 00 
Old iron splice bars ren hates gt 12 00 to 13 £0 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, has moved its 
general offices from the Chicago Stock Exchange Building 
the First National Bank building, where it occupies the entire 
fifteenth floor 

Theodore Geissmann & Co., 115 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
are direct mill representatives in that city and the west in 
the sale of bar fron and steel, black and galvanized sheets, 
hoops, wire products, shafting, rods, ete lhe company is 
desirous of securing the agency of one or two additional 
specialties in the iron and steel or wavy ardware line it 
facilities being of such scope that it can handle these without 
diminishing the selling efficiency of its organization 

The Ward-Dickey Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind... manu 
facturer of planished open-hearth steel sheets, under the 
Dickey patents, started up its plant this week for the second 
time Operations were discontinued before because ot the 


flooding of the mill by the recent heavy rains 


CLEVELAND. 


OFFiIcE OF 7he /ron Trade cole 

1064 ROSE BUILDING, April 12. 

lhe market is quiet, but prices are firm and there are no 

indications of a return to the very untavorable conditions of 

the winter months, Evidence accumulates to show that the 

agricultural communities are doing more than any others in 

contributing to the prosperity of the country. For wire, agri 

cultural implements and, in fact, everything that goes to the 

farm, there is a strong demand, but railroads and the urban 
populatign are not buying as freely as they did a year ag 


Iron Ore. lhe meeting of representative if | ake Supe rior 


iron ore interests, which was to mave been held April 12, was 
postponed until April 1g. The situation in regard to an agree 
ment has not changed during the week, but it is believed that 
there will be no further delay and that the meeting in New 
York will definitely determine whether or not there will be an 
open market 

Vhe readjustment ot wages ot ve ssel en pl ves : proceeding 
slowly, but satisfactorily lhe longshoremen have accepted a 
reduction of 7 percent ol last ve irs wages with the hours of 
labor the same Ore shovelers will be paid one cent a ton less 
than last year The Lake Carriers’ Association has been 


strengthened within a few days by the Gilchrist fleet becoming 
a member rhe association has notified the masters that it 
will not recognize their union, but will make mtract vitl 
the men as individauls, for the reason that the masters ar 


the representatives of the vessel owners and must be free 


from union dictatior Many of the masters do not desire 
to maintain the union, but it is not yet known what action 
a majority will take. Vessel owners feel that the question of 
masters belonging to a union must be settled some day and 


that the present season will be a favorable time for reaching 
a decision. Some additional charters for coal, including one 
for the eo cargo of the new steamer Wolvin, have been an 
nounced, but nothing has yet been done on ore It is expected 
that the freight rate for ore at the beginning of navigation 
will be 75 cents from the head of Lake Superior, 10 cents 


lower than the rate at the closing of navigation last year 


Pig Iron.—Orders for foundry iron are not for large ton 
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we, but the total of small orders ar ints to about as much 


; Northern fur es can take care of up to July 1, and 
neither buyers nor sellers are anxious to contract for the third 
quartet! lf business in the jobbing foundries were to im 


prove so that the buying of more iron would become neces 
sary, prices would undoubtedly advance, but at present there 
is no prospect of such improvement and very little change in 
price for the first half is expected. No. 2 foundry is strong at 
$13 to $13.25 in the Valley Local furnaces are selling No 
little Southern iron is now 


2 at $13.50 at their plants. Very litt 


being sold in this district The lowest quotations are on a 
basis of $10 for No. 2 Birmingham, or $13.85 Cleveland, and 
some furnaces are asking $10.25. Several of the psincipal 
Southern interests have very little iron to sell for delivery be 
fore Aug. 1 We quote as follows for Cleveland delivery 


save on*Northern gray forge, which is at Valley furnace 


Bessemer $1426 to 1436 
No. 1 Strong Foundry : 1410 to 14256 
N 2 Strong Foundry 18 85 to 1410 
No. 8 Foundry... . ua y * : oe 12 40 to 12 7! 
No. 2 Southern 13.85 to 1400 
Gray Forge, Valley furnace 12 40 to 12 75 
Gray Forge, Southern 12 50 to 12 60 
lake Superior charcoal 1425 to 1450 


Finished Material.—Structural material is in better de 
mand, but the change from the excessive dullness which long 
prevailed is not pronounced. Reports are current that the 


building of a number of lake vessels is being considered, but 
1, 


nothing definite has developed and the demand for plates has 
not improved. Bar iron at 1.35c Pittsburg, or 1.44¥ac Cleve 
land, is dull, while steel bars at 1.35¢ for Bessemer and 1.40« 
for open hearth Pittsburg are not in strong demand. Bust 
ness mm hoops and bands is good It has been reported that 
the price of sheets will be advanced April 15 and it is known 
hat certain concessions made by the principal producer to 
large buyers will terminate on that date, but some very low 
prices have been made within a few days by smaller pro 
ducers and conditions do not seem to warrant an advance 
Deliveries are not being made as promptly as they were a few 
eeks ago, especially by the small mills. Prices of the prin 
cipal producer through jobbers are as follows Mill sales of 
black sheets, No. 10, 1.75c; No. 11-12, 1.80c; No. 14, 1.85¢; No 
16, 1.95c; No. 27, 2.20c; No, 28, 2.30 Galvanized, 80, and 
3 off. Out of stock prices are as follows No. 10, 2.10; 
No. 12, 2.15c; No. 14, 2.20c; No, 16, 2.30c; No. 18-20, 2.40% 
No, 24, 2.45¢c; No. 25-26, 2.50c; No. 27, 2.55c; No. 28, 2.65¢ 
No. 30, 3.10c. Galvanized out of stock, 75, 10 and 5 off 

Old Material.—Demand is not so strong, but prices hav 
not dechined. We quote as follows for gross tons Cleveland 


GOR ‘Geen GOES. 66 ck cs ceandcdeddeect oe tevéwadiaeae hig” 50 to 20 00 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet). : -aeen 1400 to 14 60 
Old steel rails (6 feet and under) : -«» 18 60 to 1400 
O08 car GREE ccc ccdeccccuceecccccsccccoeseusscousers 18 00 te 1400 
Steel boiler plates ........+.+e0+: s deb 00 o6 6b cane eee 
Malleable iron (railroad).......... secece DO a Tee 
Malleable iron ( agricultural). na Seton ‘ht -»« 1000 to 10 60 
FEOBVG GROEN cc ccccccccecececcccces nee sowedenebs 1400 to 14 560 


We quote the following net tons 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought $1400 to 15 00 


ee. 3 Bee ccvcccéecencasesss see ecenes 11 50 to 12 00 
No. 1 machine cast scrap PR ee Fe : pecee 11 60 te 12 00 
Eves ‘GHEOB ccceccs pet coeceetnesceseeocs , ~+«eee+ 1660 to 17 60 
Axle turmings ......--sseeeee8: neces ° sedes 900 to 10 00 
Wrought turnings (free from cast) . 825 to 8 60 
Uncut wrought iron boilers . . 500 to 600 
Grate bars : 9 00 to 10 00 
Pipes and flues (clean) 10 50 to 11 50 
Tank iro 9 50 to 10 50 
Hoop ond band iron : : 500 to 600 
Sheet iron . : ; _ --» 400 to 6009 
Wrought drillings , -«+» TO to 890 
Stove Plate . , 9 50 to 10 60 
Steel axles 1400 to 15 00 
Cast borings 550 to 600 
CINCINNATI. 
April 


‘ 


The coke market continues quiet with no change in prices 
Foundry cokes are available at from $2 to $2.25, Connellsville 
Furnace coke is reported somewhat more active 

Pig Iron.—The market has remained quiet the past week 
with no important change in conditions It may be said. how 
ever, that in spite of the quietness, there is an undertone of 
strength [his is apparent from the fact that all substantial 


talk of offerings of Southern iron below $10 Birmingham for 


No, 2 foundry s absent lhe market Ss theretore practically 
m a flat $10 basis. One of the most important furnace in 
terests of the South is out of the market, and has nothing t 
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offer prior to July 1. While not much new business is being 
booked, it is noticeable that melters of foundry iron are 
taking more tonnage on their contracts and calling for iron 
more freely than they were two or three weeks ago. In- 
quires for No. 4 foundry and gray forge are fairly good, but 
these grades are scarce. No. 3 foundry is in_ better 
supply relatively than other grades. The general run of orders 
is for small lots ranging from a carload up to 100 tons, with 
but few large transactions reported. One thousand tons of 
Bessemer was sold in the Pittsburg district, and an Ohio fur- 
nace reports booking a 3,000-ton Bessemer order, but the prices 
were not made public. Some Ohio malleable was sold at 
$13.25 durnace. In the Northern irons, the furnaces in the 
northern part of the State are reported to be up to $13 and 
$13.25 for No. 2 foundry as a basis, while in the Ironton dis- 
trict, $12.50 to $13 still prevails. Advices from th® South 
indicate that at the present rate of production Southern fur- 
naces are pretty well sold up, and it has been demonstrated 
that at present prices there is not much likelihood of increas- 
ing output in that quarter. It is also reported that Eastern 
markets are taking a good share of the Southern furnace pro- 
duction which is available. ‘This is confirmed by advices that 
the usual supply of Virginia iron has not been going to the 
East for some time past; and as Birmingham is now under- 
selling Virginia, there is a natural advantage to melters in 
the East in buying the Alabama product. Current prices f. o. 
b. Cincinnati are: 


SS cccc ct acecebectecccccspecese $13 25 to 13 50 
rr MC he we clubens 6 0dus 4 ucies ae 12 75 
on as dc heb eee aeetecnems sae: 12 25 
Mec A's cca caw gu kecetabeteccdee 12 00 
i ee, PMR sé cc csbucanoncsostebneees 13 25 
OES ee 12 75 
CINE F CaN da deve ccbid cc bidacereccedecceneccecees 1175 
hn catenin cencoscndceeesens 1415 to 1465 
OI, Than bo on code cous vcceesastececes 13 65 to 1415 
Northern Silvery (8% silicon) .........seeseeeeeeeeves 16 15 to 16 65 
ne on ccc daabinetwetascatescese 16 75 to 17 00 


Finished Material.— The demand continues fairly good and 
the market is unchanged. Plates continue about the slowest 
sale of any item on the list. The firmness in bars continues 
well established. Bar iron is quoted at 1.45c f. o. b. Steel 
bars are advanced to 1.48c base, half extras, with dealers quot- 
ing 1.75¢ to 1.90c for iron and steel out of store. Galvanized 
sheets are being quoted at 75 and 10 to 75, 5 and 2% percent 
off. We quote black sheets, No. 27, at 2.45c in car lots of 500 
bundles. Black sheets out of store are selling as follows: 
No. 28, 2.80c; No. 27, 2.70c; No. 16, 2.45c; No. 14, 2.35c; No. 
12, 2.30c; No. 10, 2.25c. Tank plates are dull and sell out of 
store at 2c for 14-inch and 2.10c for 3-16 inch. Beams and 
channels are quoted at 1.90c to 2c from stock and angles at 
1.90c to 2c for base sizes. 

Merchant Pipe.—No change in the situation is reported 
this week, and orders are rather moderate. Independent mills 
are reported to be seeking business, offering some inducements, 
but without important disturbance of prices. We quote car 
load lots f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts.) 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
i i re 66.7 56.7 64.7 54.7 
Dt thin Jedd6 &¢-0¢- 69.7 59.7 67.7 57.7 
M% to 6 inch, inclusive... 73.7 63.7 71.7 61.7 
7 to 12 inch, inclusive.... 69.7 59.7 66.7 56.7 

BOILER TUBES. 

Steel Iron 

Percent. Percent. 
ee es ce etmeeeaenee ended 41.2 87.7 
di ccd wecdghides neces seegesenenees 64.2 86.7 
Dt Wie oy osghnnes$ bas sdoucscecevewee 56.7 41.7 
BE Be BD esccbcceccsvcedsncccecescsvece 63.2 49.2 
6 Dt Si <ddubahbace caceenansamernesed c 54.2 86.7 


Old Material.—While it is reported that at other points 
railroads are offering scrap, there seems to be no disposition 
on the part of local railroad interests to ask for bids. It is 
believed that they are holding for higher price. Dealers in 
scrap are also firm in their views in spite of slow inquiry 
Prices remain unchanged: 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons................... $11 50 to 12 00 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons..................6- 11 00 to 1150 
nn on cc on cpenevesesececessees 16 00 to 16 50 
occ ncdeedecesioccvccsceoes 12 50 to 18 00 
ee EE, MED GOMOD oo cc cc cccccccccccecccss - 1100 to 12 00 
I, 6 cls cebeccdacecwses cosecd 15 50 to 16 50 
ee the ok be dk Dee hge idvekocdvcddus 9 50 to 10 60 
I ED ONES o cisccccccecesccccesieocese 760 to 800 


i i le Ai deet iceeeas nes stadwecese 450 to 550 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
April 12, 


The improved conditions of the past four weeks continue. 
There are some indications of a decrease in demand in some 
lines, but there has been little change and none is expected 
during the first half of the year. 

Pig Iron.—The market is rather quiet, but prices are 
maintained. The heavy buying has ceased, but as a large part 
of the output of the furnaces to July 1 has been sold, there 
is no anxiety among sellers. Few attempt to predict 
what the market will be during the summer months. 
show little change. Southern iron is selling in small quanti- 
ties at $10 Birmingham for No. 2. Buyers are very cautious. 
Basic is scarce for prompt shipment. We quote as follows: 
No. 1 X foundry, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 X foundry, $15 to 
$15.25; No. 2 plain, $14.25 to $14.75; gray forge, $13.25 to 
$13.75; Basic, $13.75 to $14; Southern No. 2 X, $14 to $14.25; 

Steel—The demand is strong and premiums are paid 
for prompt shipment. Nominal quotations are $25, but 50 
cents more would be asked for April delivery. 

Finished Material.—Bars are in good demand at 1.48%c 
to 1.53%c for either refined iron or soft steel. The mills are 
pretty busy, but have not many orders for delivery after 
June. Structural material has improved and plates also show 
slight improvement. Beams, angles and channels are selling 
at 1.73%c to 1.75c. Skelp is quoted at 1.55c¢ to 1.65¢ for 
either iron or steel. ; 

Old Material.—Prices are well maintained and the gen- 
eral tendency is upward. We quote: Old steel rails, $15 to 
$15.50; miscellaneous heavy steel, $14 to $15; low phosphorus 
scrap, $18 to $18.50; old steel axles, $18 to $19; old iron axles, 
$21.75 to $22.25; old iron rails, $18.50 to $19; old car wheels, 
$13.50 to $14; choice R. R. No. 1 wrought, $18 to $18.50; 
country scrap, $16 to $17; machinery cast, $13.50 to $14; No. 
2 light scrap (forge), $12.50 to $13; No. 2 light scrap (ordi- 
nary), $10.50 to $11; axle turnings, $10.50 to $11; wrought 
turnings, $10 to $10.25; cast borings, $7.75 to $8.25; stove 
plate, $12.50 to $12.75; wrought iron pipe, $13 to $13.25; boiler 
punchings, $15.50 to $16.50. 


Prices 


NEW YORK. 


orrice or The Jron Trade Review. 
Room 1909, No. 150 Nassav Sr., April 4 


The various meetings of steel billet, standard shape and 
plate manufacturers held in this city during the past week 
resulted as expected in the reaffirmation of prices. No 
statement regarding trade conditions in these materials 
was given out. 

The recently published reports of the probable consoli- 
dation of the three leading Southern iron interests in the 
near future have no foundation. We have the highest 
authority for stating that there are obstacles which make 
the merger a distant probability at the best. 

Pig Iron.—In the past week Northern furnacemen have 
taken the majority of the business, with the market a trifle 
less active than in the week previous. Talk of higher 
prices for both Northern and Southern brands is quite 
prevalent. The Northern situation seems to be particu 
larly strong. Southern irons have been the subjects of so 
many conflicting reports that an exact estimate of their 
status is difficult. Early in the week it was said that lead- 
ing interests were out of the market on all grades for the 
second quarter until further notice, but it is only the 
Sloss-Sheffield company of which this can be said. The 
other companies are in a position to take considerable 
business for delivery up to July 1. At present $10 Bir 
mingham is said to be strictly adhered to, yet one com 
pany is reported to have offered to sell for less. There are 
reports of quotations at $10.25, but we hear of no sales at 
this figure. Press dispatches from Birmingham refer to 
the imminence of an advance in prices, but representa 
tives of Southern furnaces here have received no intima- 
tion to that effect. Consumers are still wedded to buying 
for early requirements, and apparently have no thought of 
changing this policy. There is gossip that buying for the 
third quarter has started, but in well informed circles the 
report is discredited. The orders for the Pennsylvania 
castings have not yet been given out, but it is thought 
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they will be in a few days. New York prices on pig iron 
Northern No. 1 X, $15.50 to $15.95; No 
2 X, $14.75 to $15.20; No. 2 plain, $14.50 to $14.95; Southern 
No. 1 foundry, $14 to $14.25; No. 2 foundry, $13.25 to 
$13.75; No 3 foundry, $12.75 to No 
$12.25 to $12.75 

Rails. 
orders aggregating a 
Standard sections are $28 at mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel. 
siderable activity in structural shapes. 
closed, but 
from 15 to 300 tons, and aggregating an excellent tonnage, 
Sales of this character by the American 


are as follows: 


>. 
$13.25; 4 foundry, 


Smal! 


coming in 


There is nothing of interest to report 


goodly tonnage are 
The week has brought con- 
There were no con 
tracts of importance small orders, ranging 
were plentiful 
Bridge Co. were double those of any week for March 
Contractors are speaking more hopefully of the outlook 
The building strike situation in this city is improving, and 
some large propositions which have been lying dormant 
Plates are fairly 
over the 
The mills, 
however, say they have enough orders on their books to 
Th 
A fair business in bars 


for some time show signs of animation. 
active, although disappointment is expressed 


failure of prospective business to materialize 


keep them pretty busy during the next two months 
demand for sheets is fairly brisk. 
is reported. New York prices are as follows: Beams and 
channels, 15 inches and under, 1.75c to 1.90c; angles, 3 to 
6 inches, 1.75¢ to 1.90c; 


deck 
plates, tank, 1.74%c to 1.80c; flange, 1.84%c to 1.90c; fire 


Zees, 1.90c; bulb angles, 


1.75c to 


2.05¢ to 2.35c; beams, 2.05c to 2.25c; sheared stee! 


box, ordinary, 1.94%c to 2c; refined iron bars, 1.50c to 
1.55c; soft steel bars, 1.50c to 1.55c; steel sheets, in car 
loads, New York, No. 28 black, 2.45¢ to 2.50c; galvanized 
3.50c to 3.55« 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


\pril 12—Alabama iron market conditions at 
stated briefly 


April 12 
BIRMINGHAM 


this time can be Furnace companies are pretty 


‘ 


well sold ahead for the months of April, May and June; some 


companies out of the market altogether except to regular 


firm; No. 2 
1 


furnaces sold well ahead, at $10.25 per ton 


customers; quotations advancing and foundry 


Che 


quoted by 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. officials announce that they 
are out of the market except to regular customers whom 
they are protecting at special prices The Alabama Con 
solidated Coal & Iron Co. has been selling iron also quite 


liberally until today their books show large business on hand 
Other companies in this section are quite well supplied with 
orders 

Inquiries are being received already for iron to be delivered 
during the third quarter of the year, though so far none of 
the manufacturers are willing to quote prices. As to production 
there is no hesitation or curtailment in the make in the South 
ern territory 
Coal, 


The blowing in of an Ensley 
Iron & 


furnace by the 


lennessee Railroad Co. ten days ago is fol 


lowed this week by the blowing in of furnace No. 1 of the 
Republic lron & Steel Co. at Thomas The Republic com 
pany now has all three furnaces in this section in blast. The 


two furnaces going in blast this month will make an addition 
to the daily production of Alabama of about 450 tons 
Shipments are still heavy and in April promise to more than 
equal those of March. Railroad officials note a sharp demand 
on the part of manufacturers for cars with which to move the 
product promptly 
reduced to a considerable amount this quartet 


Iron & Railroad Co 


keep in operation seven of the ten open-hearth 


lhe surplus iron in this section promises 
to he 

he lennessee Coal, has been able to 
furnaces at 
Ensley and the production of steel rails is quite satisfactory 
As has 
in the open-hearth furnace department to the 

Cast 


been noted, there is objection on the part of labor 


wages paid 


iron pipe makers report activity in their industry 


Shipments of cast iron pipe from this territory are heavy 

Alabama Steel & Wir« 
Ensley resumed operations this week, after being idle 
since last June 
the 


Che rod, 
Co at 


wire and nail mills of the 


Employment will be given to more than 1.000 


hands, greater part common labor There is a good 


demand for the products of the plant and shipments will be 


steady right from the start. The steel comes from Pennsyl 


TI 


’ 


\ 
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vania but the Gadsd eel plant w be ready by the last 
May, it expected ir. G. H. Schules emoved from 
(sat en ft i gnan 
The Gate City mills of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and 


the Bessemer mills of the Tennessee Coal, Is 


m & Railroad 


Co. are still in operation. There is no immediate prospect of 


a resumption of work at the big Birmingham rolling mills 
belonging to the Republic company 
Che plant of the Alabama Tube & Iron Co., located at He 


lena, Ala., 
rolling mill and wrought iron pipe works, for the manufac- 


16 miles south of Birmingham, consisting of a small 


ture of three-quarters. to two inch tubing, together with offices 
will be sold 
[rust Co., trustee 


and houses for operatives, this month by the 


Birmingham Savings & Bids are now be 
ing received by the trustee, the sale to be private and made 
plant has 


about the 30th inst rhe not been in operation for 


more than a year 


TRIBUTE TO JONATHAN WARNER. 


associates of Jonathan Warner, whose 
assistant to the first 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 


tendered 


lhe tormer business 


retirement as vice president of the 


American Pittsburg, was announced 


in our last issue, him a banquet last week at the 


Duquesne Club, the occasion opportunity for 


bow! Mr 


has 


serving as an 
and 


loving 


York 


beautiful 


New 


the presentation of a 


Warner 


cup 


has already gone to 


which been his 





JONATHAN WARNER 
home for the past four years, an ‘ rtly leave ul 
extended trip abroad Whether his retirement from the 
sheet trade is permanent is by no means certain His friends 
predict that he will be back in the industry aga A fte1 
graduating at Williams College, Massachusetts, Mr. Warner 


associated himself with the Fal 


O., near which place ne was bor in 1807 In 1800 he pur 

chased the old Struthers sheet steel works and lost no time 
in converting it into one of the most modern plan f its 
kind lhe excellence of the products of the Struthers plant 
and the high standard maintained soon won a name for M1 
Warner and upon the formation of the American Steel Co. in 
1899 not only was his plant taken over t Mr. Warner was 
made general manager He then moved to New York having 
supervision ol! the Westet territory in uding the roofing 
plants of the company He personally assumed the duty of 
organizing the various works and raising the standards 
When the Steel Corporation was formed Mr. Warner con 
tinued in the position of general manager of the American 
Sheet Steel Co., which place he filled until December, 1903 
when he was elected assistant to W. M. Leeds, first vice pres 

dent of the new American Sheet & Tin Plate C It under 
stood that S. A Davis, now general manager of the Kiskimine 


tas plants, will succeed Mr. Warnet 
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The Metal Market. 
NEW YORK. 


orrice or The Jron Trade Review. } 
ROOM 1909, No. 150 NASsav St., April 12. 

Pig Tin—The market has receded considerably from 
the strong position noted a week ago. A lessening in 
demand, and heavy arrivals have resulted in the disap- 
pearance of premiums on spot, which is quoted at this 
writing on a parity with futures, both here and abroad 
For the time being consumers are allowing the market to 
take its course, and are simply buying material as they 
need it. The London market for the week was very 
feverish, and heavy declines resulted. Closing prices at 
the Metal Exchange today follow: Spot, April and May, 
London's closings today for spot and fu- 


27%c to 2c. 
Arrivals at Atlantic ports for the month 


tures were £127. 
to date amount to 2,850 tons, with 1,294 tons afloat 
Copper.— Although the “official” prices were again ad 
vanced % cent during the week, because of the heavy 
exports, the genuineness of the latter are being seriously 
questioned by consumers, who now think that they are 


not finding their way into deliveries. This, together with 


the belief that the export movement is likely to show 
considerable falling off during the next few weeks, has 
made buyers extremely cautious, and as a result nearly 
all of the orders being placed now are those which cannot 
are numerous 


be deferred. Believers in lower prices 
London was slightly lower during the week, and with a 
weaker undertone. Today's closings at the Metal Ex 
Lake, 13% to 13%c; electrolytic, 13% to 


change follow: 
London closed today with 


1344c; casting, 1274 to 13%c. 
£58 10s for spot, and £58 2s 6d for futures. 
the month to date aggregate 4,197 tons, against 1,790 for 


Exports for 


the same time last year. 
Lead.—Is firm and unchanged at 4.60¢c to 4.65¢ 
louis is weaker at 4.42%c. London is slightly higher at 


Si 


£12 7s 6d 
Spelter.—Is firm at 5.25 to 5.30c. St 
are stronger at 5.05c and £22 5s respectively. 
Antimony.—Prices are unchanged, Cookson’s being 74c 


Hallett’s, 744c to 7%c, and other grades, 6'%4c to 


Louis and London 


to &c; 
OMe. 
Quicksilver —We quote $46 per flask of 76% pounds in 
lots of 100 flasks. London is £8 5S. 
Nickel.—Sales are made at 4oc to 47c for large lots 
down to a ton, and at 50c to 60c for smaller quantities. 





OFFICE OF The [ron Trade Review, } 

IIIS MONADNOCK BLOCK, April 12 
The metal market remains firm though buying is of desul- 
tory proportions. Copper is strong:at.13c for Lake and 13%c 


for casting, carload lots. Spelter and sheet zinc are firm, the 


former selling at 54%c for carloads, and 5%c to 5c for lesser 
lots, and sheet zinc, at 5.75 per Ib. in car lots of 600-lb. casks, 
and 5.95¢ to 6c for less than carload lots. Pig lead is quoted 


4.45c in carload lots, and 4.50c to 4.55c¢ in lesser amounts 


Pig tin, 293%4c for car lots, and 30%c for less than carload 
lots. Antimony, 8'4c to 83c for Cookson’s, and 7%c to 7%c 
for Hallett’s. Nickel, 45c to 60c, according to amount and 
Old metals are in good demand and of an ad- 


deliveries. 
Copper 


vancing tendency, the following quotations ruling: 
wire and heavy, 11%c; copper bottoms, 10c; copper clips, tic; 
red brass, 10c; yellow brass (heavy), 734c; yellow brass 
1 


borings, 6c; red brass borings, 8c; light brass, 5c; pipe lead, 


4c; tea lead, 3.90c. 





The South Side Elevated Railroad Co., Chicago, at a meet 


ing of its stockholders, Thursday, April 8, voted to increase 


the capital stock of the company $7,226,000, as recommended 
by the board of directors, the proceeds of the new issue to be 
used in payment of the cost of the proposed extensions to 
Englewood and the stockyards and also for the installation of 
a third track for the express service between Twelfth and 
Forty-third streets. This company operates an elevated rail 
road, popularly known as the “Alley L,” between Congress 
street and Stony Island avenue, a distance of about 15 miles, 
which was completed in 1892. 





REDUCING A HIGH BLAST FURNACE. 

At Youngstown, O., the Carnegie Steel Co. is performing a 
novel engineering feat in reducing the height of stack No 3 
of the Ohio plant at that place Che stack was originally 
106% teet high, but it is evident that the day of furnaces over 
100 feet in height is past “and furnace operators are again 
preferring to operate with furnaces from 85 to oo feet in 
height. When the work of reducing this stack is completed 
the furnace will be 90 feet high, 16% feet being cut out at 
the opening in the shell shown in the illustration. For several 
months this work has been going on, and the work of lower 
ing the top is shortly to be commenced. The work was un 
dertaken with the idea of not disturbing any of the furnace 
top mechanism, and in order to support this tremendous 
weight while the height of the stack was being reduced sup 
ports of logs were built up inside the stack rhe work of 
removing the plates in the shell was then commenced and 
has progressed to the point shown in the illustration. Ad 
ditional plates will have to be removed in order to give the 
proper slope to the stack and in order that the top when 
lowered will rest properly and its extending shell will fit 


exactly the shell of the lower part of the stack. It was found 














FIG. I.——-REDUCING FURNACE NO. 3 OF THE OHIO PLANT OF THE 
CARNEGIE STEEL CO. FROM 106% FEET TO gO FEET. 
(Photograph by courtesy of the Pittsburg Commercial Gazeite.) 


necessary -to remove a portion of the skip hoist incline, but 
more than half still remains supported. That the Carnegie 
Steel Co. appreciates the economy of lower stacks is indicated 
by the height of furnace No. 4 now under construction. which 
will be go feet lhe work of reducing No. 3 will be com 


pleted in about two months 


O. 5. Kelly, who was for many years associated with Wm 
N. Whiteley in the manufacture of reapers at Springfield, O., 
died in that city, April 11, aged 78. He was left an orphan 
at an early age and for several years worked as a carpentet 
In 1852 he sought his fortune in California. He brought 
home a sum of money which was used in the formation of the 
partnership of William N. Whiteley, O. S. Kelly and Jerom« 
Fassler, who at one time in the making of harvesters had 3,000 
men on their payroll. He sold his interest in the Whiteley 
company early in the 8o’s. He built the Arcade hotel, bought 
out Rinehart, Ballard & Co., established the Springfield Engine 
& Thrasher Co., and later the Kelly Road Roller Co and the 
Kelly Piano Plate Co 
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METHOD OF WELDING WITH THERMIT. 





Thermit gives off at a temperature of about 5,400 degrees 


pahrenheit a liquid iron of great purity and of a tenacity equal 


to mild steel. The thermit steel has the property of melt- 


ing the cold surface of the metal it touches and uniting with 
The reaction takes place in a cru- 
cible which has at its bottom a hard, burnt magnesia stone. 


it to form one solid mass. 


The thermit powder is poured ‘into the crucible to show 
a level surface on the top. 
placed a pinch of ignition powder which is ignited by 
applying a storm or Bengal match immediately after it has 
been struck. 
at once and is complete in less than half a minute, whatever 
the size of the crucible. The result is a pure liquid steel 
which sinks to the bottom of the crucible and is covered by a 
perfectly distinct layer of aluminum slag. The liquid steel 
and slag are run into a mold by tapping the crucible from the 
bottom. The mold is so constructed as to automatically sep 
arate the steel from the much lighter slag. This is the or- 
dinary method of welding, but Dr. Goldschmidt has just 
sent from Essen to the Goldschmidt Thermit Co. Wall 
Street Exchange building, New York, particulars of a new 
application of thermit welding in connection with long 
cracks or seams. This later process is peculiar in the fact 
that a part of the thermit reaction takes place in the mold 
itself. Ordinarily if slag was produced in the mold, it would 
by covering the welding surface with a thin but perfectly 
refractory layer prevent the fusion of the liquid thermit steel 
with the object of the operation, 

lhe new process requires the liquid thermit steel to be first 
prepared in a so-called “special” crucible made with a flat-bot- 


SHEET IRON MOLD 


IRON TRADE 


In the middle of this space is 


By this means the chemical reaction is started 


REVIEW 35 


mold is surrounded with slightly moistened sand which is 
carefully banked up in place. The amount of thermit is 
now measured off to run a %-inch bar of steel on to the 
welding surface, and this quantity is ignited in a flat bottomed 
“special” crucible. As soon as the reaction is complete the 
slag is poured off into dry sand and any particles are removed 
with a cold iron rod from the sparkling liquid steel. Dark 
spectacles are an indispensable precaution for the workman. 
Then the liquid steel is poured rapidly into the mold in 
such a manner as to distribute it as evenly as possible over 
the whole welding zone. The thermit to be added has been 
previously weighed and held in readiness for application as 
soon as the crucible is emptied and will ignite at once in com- 
ing in contact with the thermit steel. When the piece has been 
cooled the mold is removed and as much as seems advisable 
of the steel is cut off with a chisel. Experienced workmen 
can remove the mold some minutes after the reaction and 
the superfluous steel may be removed easily but deftly with 
a scraper whilst it is still hot. 

As an example, suppose a crack 11 inches long is to be 
welded in a wrought iron plate. The crack is first opened 
out to % inch. The lower mold has a channel 2 inches 
wide and,™% inch deep; the upper mold has a width of 2 
inches at the base and the depth of added metal will be 
1% inches. As already indicated, only % inch of this is to 
come out of the welding steel, the remaining 4% inch being 
supplied by the thermit ignited in the mold. 

The calculation of the necessary amount of thermit is 
The channel in 
1 sq. inch; the capacity of the 


as follows for the contents of the crucible 
the lower mold 2x % inch 
crack in the plate 1 inch x % inch 1% sq. inch; the chan 
1 sq. inch. The 


nel in the upper mold 2 inches x % inch 
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THE THERMIT-WELDING OF PLATES. 


tom, and it is then poured into the mold and between the weld 
ing surfaces of the fracture. Then the thermit powder is 
poured in and this ignites on coming in contact with the 
superheated steel. The intense reaction which ensues will 
communicate its temperature to the surfaces and the “weld 
ing” steel and thereby adding to the heat of the zone wil! 
effect a perfect fusion of the parts. The cracks must have 
previously been opened out from ™% to % inches, according 
to the thickness of the metal, and thoroughly cleaned from 
rust, etc 

The mold is trough shaped and made out of an %-inch 
It is filled with a tamped down mixture of 
equal parts of rich loam and good quartz sand or a mixture 
of powdered fireclay with 20 to 30 percent of loam. The 
inner space of the mold must allow for 3 to 4 inches greater 
length and about one inch greater width than the crack. The 
depth of the welded on metal must also be about one inch, 
and the total clear height of the mold must be from 4 to 6 
The lower part of the work must be closed up by a 
similar mold of trough shape in order to allow the ther 


thick sheet iron. 


inches 
mit steel to overlap the welding edges by from ™% to % inch 
The amount of thermit necessary to fill the mold is readily 
calculated when it is remembered that one pound of ther 
mit gives % pound of steel 

The illustration exhibits the apparatus necessary for the 
process of preparing a long crack in a plate. Fig. 1 is 
a transverse section across the crack and the upper and lower 
molds; Fig. 2 is a longitudinal section at right angles to the 
other illustration. Dr. Goldschmidt submits the , following 
instructions for the repair of the fracture: Warm the piece 
at the crack and then place the lower mold in position and 
follow this with the location of the upper mold. Carefully 
lute all the edges between the molds and the work. The 


length of crack 11 inches and the length of mold 15 inches 


require: 2%x15x4%=—169 ounces or 10% pounds of 


thermit steel. The reaction in the special crucible requires, 
therefore, about 21 pounds of thermit. The quantity of 
thermit poured into the mold for ignition there is figured 
similarly: 2 x 4% x 15 x 4% 101 ounces; 
The multiplier 4% is the 


or 202 ounces 
equals 12% pounds of thermit 
number of ounces to the cubic inch of thermit steel. The 
weight of thermit steel is multiplied by 2 in order to arrive 
at the weight of the thermit itself 

Che piece to be welded must, of course, lie as nearly hor 
izontal as possible in order that the layer of thermit steel 
may be made of even thickness throughout. The principle 
of the operation is exactly the same in the case of repairing 
Where 
the metal is not too thin and the crack does not go through 


wrought iron plates which are attacked by rust, etc. 


the plate, the lower mold can be dispensed with as long as 
moistened sand is banked up against the exterior Cast 
iron plates often lend themselves very well to this repair 
In such cases one percent silicon in the form of a 14 percent 
ferro-silicon may usefully be added to the thermit This 
will prevent hard spots where the thermit steel and the cast 
iron meet 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
preparation to install a very extensive exhibit at the Louisiana 


Stamford, Conn., has made 


Purchase Exposition, showing chain blocks, overhead carrier 
systems and labor saving appliances in actual use, demon 
strating the vast economies represented by up-to-date hoisting 
and transferring methods as compared to old methods. The 
exhibit will contain some entirely new features in the way of 
improved hoisting equipment and will be of especial benefit 
to engineers interested in handling and transferring of ma 
terial. 
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MITCHELL VALVE RESEATING ‘MACHINE. 

The Mitchell & Mitchell universal valve reseating machine 
is a recently perfected tool for renewing the seat surfaces 
of steam pumps, globe valves, etc. The machine comprises 
a cutter holder or chuck at the end of a stem which can 
be readily applied in suitable position for accurately facing 
_ the valve seats. The cutters are plain 
| straight lengths of tool steel carefully 
| hardened and fitting a recess in the 





cutter holder. The recess is made 
with ample bearing for the support 
and grip of the length of tool steel 
serving as a cutter. It will be seen 
that the cutter is in contact with the 
holder only on the back and edges 
and therefore the cutting teeth may 
extend along the entire area of the 
tool and the workman may thus take 
a chip close to the center of the circle 
covered by the tool. This is a point 
of some importance in light work 
where the opening through-the seat is 
of very small diameter. The cutter 
has a series of grooves cut parallel to 
each other and about an angle of 6o 
degrees to the sides of the blade. 
These are spaced ten to the inch 





through other intervals between the 
teeth have been employed with satis 
factory results for special purposes 
These are made at present for cutting 
| all flat seat globe valves from %-inch 
up to 4 inches diameter and all flat 
or web seats of steam pumps from 








14-inch up to 5% inches. The cutters, 





FIG. I.—RESEATING as has already been intimated, are of 
2-INCH GLOBE VALVE. uniform width and will fit three styles 
of too] holder. 

The different styles of holder and stem have plain or 
threaded stems with bushings to act as guides in the larger 
valves. The neck of the valve can in the smaller sizes be 
employed as the guide, as is illustrated in Fig. 1, where the 
necessary power is applied through a brace in reseating a 
2-inch globe valve seat. The stems are made in a varicty 
of forms and lengths to admit of use through side openings 
or hand holes on lower seats of a pump or for similar pur 
poses. An eccentric bushing is provided for the purpose of 
adjusting the cutting tool to any possible variation there 
may be between the surface to which the supporting arm i: 
attached and the valve seat itself. When the mark on th: 
arm and another in the bushing are in agreement the cut 
ting too! will be set true with the face and bore of the 
arm, but by rotation of the bushing in the arm the cutting 
tool may be varied from this position up to a taper of 1-16 
to the inch. When the tools are in the desired position 
to operate accurately on the seat the sleeve is set down on 
the spring with the tension adjuster turned up to the top 
of thread and the grip in arm is tightened to hold the sleeve 
rigid. The lowering of the tension adjuster can now be 
made until the required pressure on the tool is obtained, 
the grip secured and the machine is in position for operation. 

A grip collar is used for limiting the drop of the cutter 
when starting on an uneven surface and may also be em- 
ployed in reducing the cut when finishing up work to en- 
sure a perfect face. The collar is illustrated in Figs. 2 and 
3. Fig. 2 shows the Mitchell machine ready for work on 
the slide valve throttle of a steam steerer. This work is done 
by the use of a tool which will turn between the walls or 
housing of the chamber and thus cutting away in a circle 
the amount equal to the smallest dimension of the steam chest. 
The cutter is then removed and shorter cutters employed, 
the machine set over in each corner and the face cut down 
to the depth left by the first operation. It was a task of 
this type that led up to the development of the tool, and the 
simple rig suggested for the work will materially cut down 
the time of nibbling away with hand operated chisel and 
file in such limited quarters. Fig. 3 shows the reseater as 
applied to the valve disc faces of a Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon 
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8 x 4 x 10-inch plunger steam pump. The bonnet has been 
removed and the cutter stem has a double bearing to se- 
cure greater rigidity with the device. For shorter distances 
the single arm will probably be quite sufficient. The valve 
seats illustrated in Fig. 3 are of the web type and 3% inches 
diameter. This reseating tool is made by J. D. Mitchell, 
Perry-Payne building, Cleveland, agent for the Mitchell 
brothers, the patentees 


A Bronze Testing up to 80,000 Pounds. 


A correspondent of Machinery states that the foundry at 
the shops of the Rock Island Arsenal make a bronze that 
must test 60,000 pounds per square inch and they have had 
it run as high as 80,000 pounds per square inch This is 
the bronze used on the 3-inch gun carriage, model 1902, 
that is built at this arsenal. The treatment of this bronze 
as to purity, temperature of heating, method of mixing is 
as given by Herbert FE. Field in a recent article on “Alloys 
of High Tensile Strength.” The composition differs, though, 
from Mr. Field’s; it is simply 66 2-3 percent copper, 33 1-3 
percent zinc, and a touch of aluminum. No tin and pos- 
itively no scrap for this bronze, which they call their No. 1. 


The elongation of this metal is 20 percent 


The Youngstown Manufacturers’ Association, of Youngs- 
town, O., has elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
M. A. Neeland, president; G. A. Doeright, vice president; 
Harry A. Boyd, secretary and treasurer; C. H. Booth, W 


J. Wallis and C. R. Darrow, executive ‘committe: 


Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, have sent out their iror 
ore analysis book for the coming season. It gives exhaustive 
analyses of their ores, covering shipments in 1903, in some 
cases the expected analysis for 1904, together with the guaran 
tees in iron and phosphorus for the season of 1904. The same 
firm is sending to its trade a series of valuable charts, one 
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FIG. 2.—MITCHELL MACHINE RESEATING THROTTLE SEAT OF STEAM 
STEERER. 


showing graphically iron ore production over a series of years 
in the United States and in the Lake Superior region, a 


second platting the coal production in the United States and a 
third pig iron production in the United States by years from 
1854 down and at 10-year intervals from 1810 to 1850. Each 
chart gives also the comparative production in other countries 


in the last year for which there are official statistics. 
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Fire Insurance Engineering. 


A course in insurance is one of the new things at Yale 
University and we are permitted to make some extracts from 
a copyrighted lecture in the Alumni Weekly on “Fire Insur- 
ance Engineering.” The address by H. C. Henley, of St. 
Louis, will be found of especial interest after recent fire 
experiences in Baltimore The speaker asserted that much 
of the enormous fire loss is due to faulty building construc- 
tion, open elevator shafts, stairways, light shafts, well holes 
and other communicating openings through floors creating 
natural flues. He described the standard slow-burning build- 
ing and said it differed from the structure of joist construction 
The elevators, stairs, belts, etc., 
walls of shaft extending three 


in the following particulars: 
are enclosed in brick shafts; 
feet above roof and shaft communicating with each floor 
through openings provided with standard automatic fire doors. 
Floors are solid, without openings, constructed of heavy 
tongued and grooved plank with top floor of matched boards, 
with two thicknesses of asbestos paper between the two. The 
floors are laid directly upon the beams and girders and the 
bottom of the beams and girders are left open, preventing any 
concealed spaces in which dirt can accumulate. In this con 
struction, there is less surface exposed to flame, and the beams 
being heavier than joist in joist construction, the floor is kept 
intact a longer period of time, and there is a chance to hold 
fires that occur, upon the floor in which they originate 

Walls should preferably be built of hard-burned brick laid 
in cement mortar. Stone disintegrates quickly and granite is 
particularly bad under heat and will not stand fire and water. 
Steel or iron framework of walls, unless protected by brick 
or terra cotta, loses its strength rapidly under heat 

The strength of the wall depends upon the mortar used and 
the best mortar is composed of Portland cement and clean, 
sharp sand, mixed while dry in the proportion of not less than 
one of cement to three of sand, thoroughly mixed to a uni 
form color and sufficient water added to make a smooth 
mortar. The mortar should not be allowed to set or become 
hard before used. Mortar made and used as stated above wiil 
bond well and is very adhesive. Poor mortar is as bad as 
poor bricks and a wall made with poor mortar will be merely 
a pile of bricks with no bond after a few months’ weathering 
Brick should be thoroughly wet before being laid, preventing 
the absorption of the moisture from the mortar and causing it 
to cling to the brick [he thickness of walls should not he 


less than the following he top story 13 inches; the next 


two below 18 inches; the next two below 22 inches; the next 
two below 18 inches; the next two below 22 inches; the next 
two below 26 inches; the next two below 30 inches 

lo prevent the weakening of the walls by insertion of the 
ends of beams they should be corbeled out on each floor to 
form a 4-inch ledge for the floor planks to rest upon, unless 
a 4-inch ledge is made by the walls receding to smaller 
dimensions. Changes in the thickness of walls should be made 
on a line with top floor beams. No wood planking, wood 
plates or wood lintels should be built in walls. 

In some instances, builders prefer to build wood plates in 
walls extending the full length at each floor level, for the 
purpose of supporting the floors The wood plates enable 
them to lay the floor quickly and the floor requires no level- 
ing. Introduction of these wood plates in the wall weakens it 
by reducing the thickness at that point and the shrinkage of 
the wood plates renders the floor at that point leaky 


Division Walls, Beams and Girders. 

As division walls, in the event of fire, are apt to be sub- 
jected to severe heat and shock from falling portions of 
buildings which they separate, it is necessary that they be 
built heavier and stronger than called for in exterior wall 
construction, and all party or division walls and bearing 
walls over 100 feet in length should be 4 inches thicker 
than the thickness called for in exterior walls, and the walls 
should be carried three feet above the roof and be coped with 
Stone, cast iron or tile and corbeled to extend past the cornice 
line, 

Flues for boilers, furnaces, etc., which heat the flue to a 
high temperature should be provided with double walls of a 
combined thickness of 13 inches, leaving an air space of 
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2 inches in thickness for a distance of at least 25 feet above 
the smoke inlet This inner wall should be constructed of 
fire brick, laid in fire clay mortar All woodwork should 
be trimmed away at least 2 inches from outside wall of flue 
and the space thus formed between trimmers and wall left 
open for ventilation, and no beam, girders or other woodwork 
should enter a wall within 12 inches of the interior of any 
flue 
In buildings of this type it is preferable that all columns, 
beams and girders be of solid timber. Unprotected iron and 
steel supports are very unreliable and will bend and twist 
No metal supports should be used unless 
Stone or granite must not be used for 
any of the interior supports. The columns, beams and girders 
should be of such dimensions as to easily bear their respective 
strains after allowing an inch for charring on all sides. They 
should be planed smooth on all sides which may be exposed 
to action of fire. Special precaution should be taken to secure 
ventilation around ends of timbers where entering walls, to 
prevent dry rot. Beams and girders should rest upon cast 
iron wall boxes built in the wall. All beams and girders 
should be leveled at top, properly anchored to wall, but in 
such a manner as to be self-releasing, so that in the event of 
a serious fire, their falling will not pry down the wall. The 


quickly under heat. 
properly fireproofed. 














FIG.*3.—RESEATINGSTOOL ON STEAM PUMP DISC, 


most simple arrangement is notching the under side of beams 
near the end and fitting the notch over a lug arranged upon 
the wall box. Columns should be continuous throughout all 
stories and ends connected with cast iron caps, lintels and 
base plates and also to be arranged in such a manner as to be 
self-releasing. Where iron columns, girders and beams are 
used they should be protected by fireproof covering of Port- 
land cement concrete, not less than 24 inches thick at any 
point. A compromise construction, consisting of built-up 
timbers of small dimensions, bolted together with washers 
placed between the timbers, the idea to prevent dry rot occur- 
ing in the timber, has not proven satisfactory, as there is more 
surface exposed to the flames, and fire in these crevices can- 
not be reached by streams 
Floors, Roofs, Stairways. 


The construction of floors is one of the most important 
features of the slow-burning building, and, if properly built, 
the floors will retard fire for a considerable length of time. 
They should be without any openings, and as the ceilings are 
open and smooth, effective service from hose streams may be 
obtained, provided the building is not of excessive area and 


height. Floors should be double; the under floor of plank, 
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the upper floor of hardwood at least seven-eighths of an inch 
thick, tongued and grooved. Floors should be laid directly 
upon the beams or girders. The under or heavy floor plank 
should be planed on-the exposed surface, splined or tongued 
and grooved, and at least 23% inches thick. For bays exceed- 
ing 8 feet, the thickness of the plank should be increased. 
Between two floors two thicknesses of asbestos paper should 
be laid, care being taken to break joints, and paper should be 
turned up at least 3 inches at walls and secured in place by 
2-inch molding, nailed to floor. Roofing paper is of little 
service in floors, as it becomes torn through the shrinkage of 
the planks. It is neither water-tight, nor does it act as a fire 
retardent. The floors may be arranged to drain, by sloping 
them toward scuppers arranged in walls. The scupper should 
be placed about 2 inches below the level of the floor. Open- 
ings in the floors for steam and all other pipes, to prevent 
water from passing through openings made for pipe, should 
be provided with wrought or cast iron thimbles made water- 
tight at the floor, and extending 3 inches above it. No open- 
ings should be made through floors for elevator ropes or belts, 
but they should be enclosed within the brick walls of elevator 
shaft. Woodwork should not be painted or varnished. Fire- 
proof paint for the under side of the floors may be used, but it 
is preferable not to paint the heavy woodwork until it has 
been up for some time. and becomes dry. 

The roof should be of plank and beam; plank to be tongued 
and grooved or splined and not less than 234 inches thick and 
planed upon the under side and covered externally with metal, 
composition or tile. A very acceptable roof is- constructed of 
two thicknesses of asbestos paper laid directly upon the top 
of roof planks; one thickness of roofing felt upon the asbestos 
paper and the roofing felt covered with tar and gravel. A 
roof constructed in this manner will hold a fire within the 
building until the upper part ot the building is nearly de- 
stroyed, lessening the chances of ignition of exposed buildings. 

Stairways and elevators should be enclosed with walls of 
brick or Portland cement concrete and where used as bearing 
walls they should be of standard thickness for their height; 
non-bearing walls may be 4 inches less in thickness, but no 
wall should be less than 13 inches. Portland cement concrete 
walls, when reinforced with steel, or iron columns and beams, 
of sufficient strength to carry floors and their loads, should be 
not less than 12 inches thick. All steel and iron should be 
protected with, at least, 2% inches of concrete. Walls should 
extent, at least, 3 feet above the roof. All doors opening into 
the shaft should be protected by standard, automatic metal 
clad fire doors. Rolling steel shutters have been used to 
some extent for the protection of these openings, but this 
class of shutter is not reliable, cannot be closed quickly and 
is difficult to repair, and is not to be recommended. Door- 
ways into shaft should have iron or concrete sills, and the 
sills should be sufficient in width to cover bottom of door and 
full thickness of wall. The bottom of stair shafts is used at 
times for general storage, and if the stairs in shafts are con- 
structed of wood, a fire at the base of the shaft would extend 
to the top, and possibly communicate with the various floors 
of building. The elevator shaft should extend 3 feet below 
basement floor level, and should be provided with adequate 
drainage connected with the sewer. The elevator shaft should 
not be obstructed at the top by solid floors or platforms for 
the support of elevator motors or machinery; if extending 
over shaft, floor should be of open lattice work, permitting 
the free discharge of smoke through skylight in case of fire. 
All openings into shaft should be protected with automatic 
fire doors. 

Openings in exterior walls should be as few and small as 
possible and be protected with standard coverings. The open- 
ings for windows on street side should not exceed 60 per- 
cent of the wall area and the openings for windows on sides 
exposed should not exceed 30 percent of the wall area. 
Windows and door sills should be stone, iron or other incom- 
bustible material and the sills should be of an equal thickness 
of the wall and project sufficiently to cover bottom of fire 
shutters. This is of importance as in many cases shuttets do 
not fit sufficiently close to the walls to exclude flame from 
an exposing building. The exposure of openings overlooking 
roofs of adjoining buildings is very severe and these openings 
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should be protected in a substantial manner with standard 
metal clad fire shutters, fitting closely to wall, or by standard 
metal frames and sash with wire glass. Sheet metal shutters 
warp easily under heat, convey fire to interior or building 
through radiation and have not given satisfaction. 

Openings through party or division walls into adjoining 
building should be provided with double, metal clad, auto- 
matic fire doors, and all shaft and belt holes should be made 
as small as possible by being bricked up or by being provided 
with double, metal clad fire shutters or metal hoods. 

Boilers should be located in fireproof compartments, walls 
constructed of brick of at least 13 inches in thickness. Ceiling 
should be constructed of cinder concrete, tile, or be of brick 
arch construction. All openings into buildings should be pro- 
tected with standard automatic fire doors. A 9-inch brick 
wall is of insufficient strength to permanently support the 
weight of fire doors. Breeching of boiler should connect to a 
brick stack, and not to metal smoke stack, arranged outside 
of external wall. 

In large cities having first-class fire departments, buildings 
should not exceed five stories in height. Unless the building 
is protected with automatic sprinklers, the area of the building 
should not exceed 5,000 square feet. Buildings of larger area 
should be subdivided by division walls, communicating 
through openings provided with automatic fire doors. Build- 
ings of very large area filled with combustible stocks, stock at 
times piled to ceilings and in a manner impossible to introduce 
streams to center of floors, are not safe when of any known 
construction. 

“ Fireproof” Construction. 

The speaker said in regard to “fireproof” construction, that 
buildings of this type differ from the slow-burning building in 
the construction of the floors and roofs; the floors and roof 
being constructed wholly of non-combustible material such as 
cinder concrete, tile or brick, supported by protected steel 
work. In the skeleton type of fireproof construction the entire 
load is carried by a framing of steel, all exterior columns 
being protected by fireproofing of sufficient thickness to pro- 
tect the steel work. Vertical openings through floors of 
buildings of this type are just as objectionable as in buildings 
of slow-burning construction, and all elevators, stairs, etc., 
should be enclosed with brick shafts with openings communi 
cating with each floor protected by automatic fire doors. 

The best fire door is the wood, tin-clad door, hung upon a 
rail which is fastened to the wall on an incline and sw ar- 
ranged with fusible link that upon the melting of the fuse the 
door will automatically close. This automatic arrangement 
should not be such as to prevent the doors from being closed 
by hand when the openings are not in use, and the doors 
should be operated daily. Wood tin-clad doors not exceeding 
48 square feet should be made of two thicknesses of well- 
seasoned white pine of at least seven-eighths inch thickness 
each. One layer to be vertical, and the other layer to be at 
right angles; layers securely fastened together by wrought 
iron clinch nails. The doors should be thoroughly covered 
upon all sides and edges with heavy tin plates not exceeding 
14 X 20 inches in side, and all joints locked and nailed under 
seams. The door should be of sufficient area to cover the 
opening, which it is intended to protect, 2 inches upon all 
sides and top. Doors exceeding 48 square feet of area should 
be constructed of three thicknesses of seven-eighths-inch white 
pine placed together and covered as described above. The 
value of the door will depend upon the quality of the tin and 
the manner in which the joints have been made, as the cover- 
ing must be sufficiently tight to exclude oxygen, preventing 
combustion of the woodwork. Hardware for fire doors should 
be of wrought iron, as cast iron fractures upon application of 
water when heated. Fire doors constructed wholly of iron or 
steel warp under heat, carry fire through the openings they are 
intended to protect by radiation, and are not easily repaired, 
and have given very poor satisfaction. 

Electric lights afford the safest and most convenient means 
of furnishing light and power at the present time, when the 
wiring is properly installed and maintained in good condition. 
Where the circuits are supported upon the ceilings they should 
follow the contour of the beams and be fastened by sufficient 
porcelain cleats to securely hold them in place. Wires sup- 
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ported from beam to beam, sag and loosen at supports, and 
within a short time hang in loops and easily become crossed 
Insecure fastenings, loose connections in joints, switches and 
cutouts are responsible for most of the fires caused by elec- 
tricity. The wires, switches and cutouts should be of ample 
capacity. The switches and cutouts constructed of non-com- 
bustible material; all connections well and securely made and 
circuits protected by proper sized fuses. All fuse metal should 
be enclosed to prevent the ignition of combustible material 
nearby from the blowing of the fuse. 
Automatic Sprinkler Service. 

An automatic sprinkler equipment consists of an arrange- 
ment of pipes regularly spaced under all ceilings and extend- 
ing to all closets, rooms, under benches and all concealed 
spaces with automatic sprinkler heads or valves attached; 
the system of piping being supplied automatically with water 
from elevated tanks, pressure tanks, city connections or pumps. 
Two of any of the above sources of supplies being necessary 
for standard equipments, and in cities having fire departments, 
steamer connections are attached to the equipment in such 
manner that the fire department may pump directly into the 
system, reinforcing the supplies. There are two kinds of 
equipments, wet pipe systems in which the pipes are con 
tinuously filled with water, and dry pipe systems, the pipes 
of which are filled with air as far as the automatic valve 
which is held closed by the pressure of the air. In buildings 
where the temperature is such that the water in the pipes 
would be apt to freeze, dry systems are installed; wet systems 
are preferable as their operation is more prompt, and there is 
less opportunity for this class of equipment to become dis 
arranged, as there is no obstruction to the flow of water when 
the main valve is open but the sprinkler heads. The sprinkler 
heads, or valves, are sealed with fusible solder melting at 
temperatures ranging from 165 to 360 degrees, determined by 
the temperature of the place in which the sprinkler is to be 
located. It was shown that in joist construction the snace 
between the joists is to some extent out of reach of the 
distribution from the sprinkler heads, and fire obtaining head 
way in these spaces must be extinguished by hand. Under 
open joisted construction the pipes should be run at right 
angle to joists, not more than to feet apart, and sprinkler 
heads placed not to exceed 8 feet apart on pipes and the 
sprinkler head staggered—that is, the sprinkler heads to be so 
located as to distribute water into alternate joist channel ways. 

Two sources of supply are necessary to lessen the chances 
of a water shortage in time of fire; one of the supplies should 
furnish water under a heavy pressure, that the first sprinklers 
opened may be as effective as possible. Public water works, 
having adequate sized mains and providing a continuous 
heavy pressure, are most desirable; next in value are pressure 
tanks which furnish an excellent primary supply, especially in 
connection with wet pipe sprinkler service; pressure tanks are 
not so effective for dry pipe sprinkler service, as much of the 
initial discharge is consumed in filling of the empty pipes; the 
tanks should not be placed below the top floor, and better 
service is obtained if located upon the roof, as less air pressure 
would be necessary to expel all of the water under good pres- 
sure, the tank being above all of the sprinkler heads. Pressure 
tanks are cylindrical in shape, constructed of steel, air tight, 
and the size of the tank generally used is 66 inches in diameter 
and 25 inches in length; total capacity 4,500 gallons; 
capacity 3,000 gallons; two-thirds of the tank containing 


water 


water and the remainder filled with air under pressure. The 
number of tanks necessary depends upon the number of 
sprinkler heads per floor, and if the tank supply is of a 
capacity to supply 20 percent of the sprinkler heads upon the 
floor having the greatest number, allowing 200 gallons of 
water per head, the supply will be considered sufficient. No 
tank, however, should be of less than 4,500 gallons capacity 
Greater quantities of water may be stored in gravity tanks, 
as no air space is required. The tanks should be of a capacity 
sufficient to provide 5,000 gallons for each 100 sprinkler heads 
upon the floor having the greatest number. The pressure of 
the water delivered from gravity tanks is wholly dependent 
upon the height of the tank above the highest sprinkler heads, 
and the tank should be elevated as high as possible; the bottom 
of the tank should not be less than 15 feet above the highest 
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sprinkler heads. The lecturer emphasized the gravity tank as 
only supplementary to the main supply and was also of opinion 
that pumps as a source of supply to sprinklers were inferior 
to the others he had enumerated. 

Sprinkler equipments are provided with an automatic alarm 
arrangement, which sounds a warning when the water within 
the pipe is set in motion, caused by the opening of a sprinkler 
head, or pipe, by accident or fire. When kept in proper order, 
too much importance can not be placed upon the alarm, as 
serious water loss may result from a small fire, which the 
sprinklers extinguish, if the flow of water is not checked. 

Some samples of hose tested showed an excessive twist 
under pressure, sufficient in a length of so feet to loosen the 
couplings and cause leaks. Hose should show little tendency 
to twist, and the twist should be in the direction to tighten and 
Cheap hose is a disappointment, and 
the most expensive in the end. 
control on account of the bursting of hose just at the time 
when most needed. 

In conclusion Mr. Henley described the fire protection equip- 
ment installed and under construction at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion 


not loosen the coupling 
Many fires have gotten beyond 


BASIC VS. BESSEMER ACID STEEL RAILS. 


lhe fact that one rail mill in the United States is turning 
out basic steel rails exclusively and the probability that the 
United States Steel Corporation will make a beginning in the 
rolling of basic rails in the not distant future, lend interest to 
some experiments the Swedish government has carried on to 
determine the relative efficiency of acid and basic rails. The 
London /ron and Coal Trades Review prints a translation 
from the South Swedish Snallposten on this subject, prefacing 
it with the statement that heretofore the Swedish government 
has used Bessemer rails of acid steel, the orders going largely 
to Great Britain, with an occasional one to the Cockerill 
works at Saraing, Belgium, which for some time were the 
only continental works making rails from acid Bessemer 
steel. The Swedish paper says 

“The railway authorities are now making trials for the 
purpose of comparing acid and basic steel rails. These trials 
will probably extend over a period of about a year, and the 
authorities are considering the advisability of sending a 
special engineer to visit various countries for the purpose of 
studying the question, which is an exceedingly important one 
from a national economical standpoint The object is, of 
course, to ascertain whether it is possible to purchase material 
for the state railways more cheaply than hitherto, and, of 
course, it is a well-known fact that basic steel is considerably 
cheaper than that produced by the acid process.+ The state 
railways authorities have, however, from a desire to ensure 
the safety of the traffic, until now exclusively used acid rails 
A few years ago, trials were made with basic rails which were 
laid for about 25 kilometers, but the result of this trial was 
not altogether convincing one way or the other. The usual 
(acid) rails showed 7 to 11 breaks in 10,000 rails laid down, 
while the number of breaks in a similar number of basic 
rails was 65; an enormous difference, and one which naturally 
had a great effect upon the safety of the traffic. This, of 
course, is the first consideration, for, although one might save 
a very large sum in the first cost, it might very easily be lost 
in case of a bad accident caused by a broken rail, It is now 
maintained that the defects which caused the high percentage 
of breakages at the first-mentioned trials have been remedied 
in the system of manufacture, and it will be this question that 


the forthcoming trials will have to decide.” 


E. B. Leaf & Co., Real Estate Trust building, Philadelphia, 
dealers in iron and steel by-products, scrap, muck bar, re 
fined iron, low-phosphorus melting stock and specialties, have 
opened an office in room 1206 Keystone Bank building, of 


which J. W 
appointed manager. 


Thurston, of the Philadelphia office, has been 


An informal meeting of iron manufacturers was held at 
the Union Club, Pittsburg, on Wednesday, April 6, at which 
an address was made on the pig iron warrant system by 


George M. Hull, of New York. 
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EXPANSION OF OCCLUDED GASES IN CAST IRON. 


In the following communication to the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute Alex. E. Ouferbridge Jr., of Philadelphia, 
refers to some phases of his recent experiments with cast 
iron, that were not touched upon in his papers before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers and the Foundry- 
men's Association: 

(1) Noticing the comments of Dr. Goldsmith (entitled 
“Does Cast Iron Grow?”) in your current issue, I would say 
that I think it highly probable that the pressure caused by 
expansion of occluded gases in cast iron plays a prominent 
part in the phenomena noted in my paper on “Recent Investi- 
gations and Discoveries in Cast Iron,” printed in the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, March, 1904. I believe, however, 
that these gases ultimately escaped through the pores of the 
metal which has been expanded by repeated heating and cool- 
ing, and the intermolecular spaces are now filled with air. In 
a paper entitled “The Mobility of Molecules of Cast Iron,” 
read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at 
its recent meeting at Atlantic City, I stated my reasons for this 
belief, and in the original address given at the Franklin In- 
stitute, I performed an experiment to prove this, the account 
of which I omitted to incorporate in the printed paper referred 
to by Dr. Goldsmith. 

The experiment was as follows: <A small tank filled with 
water was placed in-the lantern and its image thrown on the 
screen. A section, % inch thick, cf a cast iron test bar before 
being expanded by heating, and a section, of the same thick- 
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impermeable to the emanations from radium) cut to a sort of 
dumbbell shape. A tube containing 100 milligrams of radium 
of 10,000 activity (by the Curie scale) was placed centrally by 
measurement, 4 inches, above the pieces of cast iron A 
wedge-shaped piece of steel, of the same thickness, was placed 
close to the cast iron pieces, for comparison, steel being less 
permeable to these emanations than cast iron. After an ex- 
posure of 38 hours the negative, which was placed beneath 
those objects, was developed and the print made therefrom, 

Several curious and interesting phenomena may be noticed, 
e. g., the rays passed through both pieces of cast iron, and 
were intercepted by the lead strip, making a distinct image 
of the lead strip underneath the cast iron. The central por- 
tion of the lead exposed to the rays between the two pieces 
of cast iron appears narrower than the portion seen through 
the cast iron, and looks more like a round rod than a flat strip. 
Also, penumbra show around the edges of the cast iron and 
steel, indicating that the rays are in some degree deflected 
around the edges. The fact that such dense metals as iron and 
steel are permeable to emanations from radium is very in 
teresting, and may prove of practical value in detecting flaws. 
I am informed that the “X rays” will not penetrate these 
metals. 

(3) Since my paper on recent investigations and dis- 
coveries in cast iron was read before the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Section of this Institute, a disastrous fire has oc- 
curred at Baltimore, which has incidentally furnished con- 
vincing evidence of the great importance and practical value 
of a thorough understanding of the laws governing the be 

havior of cast iron and steel when subjected to high 
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temperatures. 

The following extract from a letter which I received 
from an officer of the Land Title & Trust Co., of Phila- 
delphia, dated Feb. 9, 1904, will prove this: “The chief 
engineer of the Land Title building, who went to Bal 
timore to inspect the effect of the conflagration upon 
the Continental Trust Co.’s 16-story building, tells me 
that while the entire inflammable contents of that build 
ing were ‘roasted’ and consumed, the steel frame work 
is apparently plumb and intact. He also says that the 
cast iron framework of the doors (which was set in 
granite) has expanded to a considerable extent, and has 
not again contracted. He says this permanent expan 
sion is very noticeable.” 

| have reason to believe that if the framework of the 
doors and windows of this “modern fire-proof sky 





scraper building” had been of light steel construction, 
instead of cast iron, and the doors sheathed with thin 
sheets of steel, or made of non-combustible material, 


FIG. I.—RADIOGRAPH MADE WITH RADIUM OF 10,000 ACTIVITY (CURIE’S : rag 
the valuable contents of the building might have been 


SCALE), SHOWING REMARKABLE PERMEABILITY OF CAST IRON, BOTH EX- 


PANDED AND UNTREATED. 


ness, cut from the same bar after having been expanded 30 
percent in volume, both placed in the tank, side by side, 
showed a surprising difference in behavior. It was observed 
that bubbles of gas were forced out from the entire surface 
of the expanded metal by the pressure of the water, while 
no such action took place on the surface of the untreated 
metal. I stated that the piece had been immersed in water 
several times, and the first time it gained 870 milligrams in 
weight, due to the absorption of water. When the piece is 
allowed to remain in a warm room for several hours after 
removal from the water, the water evaporates and air again 
enters to fill the void; this may be repeated many times. The 
metal does not appear porous to the naked eye, but photo 
micrographs show very clearly innumerable spaces or cracks 
permitting the escape of occluded gases and ingress of watet 
or air, as the case may be. 

(2) Quite recently Messrs. Williams, Brown and Earle, of 
Philadelphia, have made some interesting shadowgraphs, or 
radiographs, for me by the aid of radium-bromide of high 
activity, imported from Paris, showing that emanations from 
this wonderful element discovered by Professor and Madam 
Curie, will penetrate cast iron readily. In the halftone illus- 
tration two pieces of the same cast iron test bar, already 
alluded to in this communication, were cut to the same thick 
ness, viz., 1-16 inch, one before and the other after expansion. 
These were laid upon a strip of lead (a metal which is almost 





saved from complete destruction by fire At all 
events, it may be assumed that if the facts given in my 
paper had been generally known and understood by architects 
and constructing engineers, the framework of the doors and 
windows of the modern steel skeleton buildings would not have 
been made of so unsuitable a material as cast iron, and | 
anticipate that in future constructions of this character these 
errors will be avoided in view of our present knowledge and 
recent experience. 

The Engineering News of Feb. 18 has an extended paper on 
the effects of the Baltimore fire on so-called fire-, -oof struc 
tures. It says: “One of the most surprising effects of the fire 
was the noticeable extent to which cast iron has suffered per 
manent bends. This effect was most noticeable in the case 
of iron mullions of the tall office building windows. These 
in many cases were bent several inches from a straight line, 
and in some cases these bends were veritable ‘buckles’ of the 
metal.” The writer of this account, like most other ob 
servers, noticed the “buckling” and “bending,” but was, ap 
parently, unaware of the fact that all of these cast iron bars 
and frames had grown in cubic dimensions, and that it is this 
permanent growth which practically destroys the further use 
fulness of cast iron for such purpose after having been sub 


jected to heat. 

I regard the effects of the fire on cast iron in tall buildings 
as a timely and valuable proof of the need of correct knowl 
edge of these phenomena, which [I have been studying for 


years, and have recently described in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute 
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AN IMPROVED PLATE STRAIGHTENING ROLL. ELECTRIC STEEL FURNACE AT GYSINGE, SWEDEN.* 


rhe halftone illustrates a plate straightening roll recently BY F. A. KJELLIN 
designed and built by the Geo. Whiting Co., of Chicago, Che problem of smelting steel by electricity attracted years 
which has several features of merit that will appeal to users ago the attention of inventors, and early as 18790 C. W 
of such a machine. The machine, as illustrated, is of the Siemens constructed his first furnace for the smelting of 
roll type, in which the two front rolls are used to “pene” metals, especially steel. His furnace was of the are type, 
or straighten plates edgeways, and was built for the North in which the voltaic arc was formed between a carbon elec 
Works of the Illinois Steel Co. trode and the metallic contents of crucible, the length of 

[he front top roll is adjustable independently at either the arc being regulated by an electro magnetic device 
end, and thus allows of pressure being brought to bear on This electric furnace, as well as others of similar construc 
either edge of the plate as it is passing through. The straight- tion, has the inconvenience that the source of the heat 
ening rolls proper are mounted in the same housings, the top the voltaic arc—possesses a temperature of 3,700 degrees C., 
rolls being adjustable vertically, the back roll independently which is much more than that required by steel smelting 
and intermediate top rolls together. Means are also pro The result of the use .of this intense heat is that the steel is 
vided whereby the top rolls may be simultaneously adjusted overheated in the vicinity of the arc, while in other parts of 
vertically when once set. Special attention has been given the furnace it has not yet reached the temperature suitable 
to means for easily removing renewable parts without dis for teeming Another inconvenience is that the steel very 
mantling the whole machine. The lower roll bearings have easily takes up impurities from the electrodes consumed 
removable bronze bushings throughout The upper roll rhe cost of the electrodes also is an item that sensibly in 
boxes are held in place by caps bolted on the outside of the creases the cost of production, and the carbon monoxide re 
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AN IMPROVED PLATE STRAIGHTENING ROLI 


housings and can be readily removed. The adjusting screws sulting from the oxidation of the electrodes exerts a bad 
and nuts are arranged for removing without the necessity influence, as it prevents the steel from giving off the carbon 
of disarranging any other parts and all adjusting gears ar monoxide dissolved in it \ more uniform heating of the 
easily removed in the same manner steel can be obtained by passing electric currents of great 
The machine is mounted on a heavy bed plate and all intensity through the steel, and using the heat evolved by the 
housings and gear stands bridge across both sides, making resistance of the steel for the smelting. But as the resistance 
a very stiff and substantial construction. All driving gears of metals, even when molten, is comparatively low, the cur- 
are cast steel. All adjusting gears are cut from solid blanks rents used must be so great that copper cables get a section 
Hand wheels of large diameter are provided for adjusting th at least as great as that of the steel in the furnace 
top straightening rolls and operating the pening rolls. Pro Mr. de Leval, the well-known Swedish inventor, has tried 
vision is also made for raising the top. rolls a much greater to diminish this inconvenience by using molten slag instead 
distance above the bottom rolls than can usually be done, of steel as resistance in his furnace; but the results cannot 
thus allowing more work to be done than with any other have been satisfactory, as the patent has been allowed to ex 
standard machine now made. As will be seen in the engrav pire 
ing, the machine is motor driven, having a flexible coupling The greatest difficulty in electric furnaces of this kind comes 
: from the electrodes, for the reason that carbon electrodes 
between motor and gearing, thus relieving the motor : 
from the shock of sudden overloading The machine Rave Ligh restetance, couse great loss a nd gen 
. . , and are soon consumed at the contact with molten steel 
can be furnished with belt, engine or motor drive as 
desired *Read at the New York meeting of the Am« n Institute of Mining 


Engineers. 
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Water-cooled iron electrodes could possibly be used, but then 
the magnetic properties of the iron create new difficulties. 
In order to get sufficient intensity of current, alternating 
currents must be used, and then the magnetistn causes the 
concentration of the current at the surface of the electrodes 
(skin effect), and the result is great current density in the 
electrodes with great losses of power, and by the influence 
of self-induction a diminished capacity of the electric genera- 
tor to convert mechanical energy into electric energy. 

In order to eliminate these difficulties I proposed to Mr. 
Benedicks, general manager of the Gysinge works, in May, 
1899, to build an electric furnace at Gysinge, without elec- 
trodes. My project was accepted, and I went to Gysinge to 
carry it out, 

The illustration, Fig. 1, shows the principle of the furnace. 
An annular groove A A forms the furnace room, the sides 
and bottoms of which consist of refractory bricks. The 
covers B B close the furnace. In the center of the circle 
formed by the furnace room is a quadrangular core or cone 
C, formed of thin insulated copper wire, which continues 
outside the furnace, and forms with the furnace room the 




















FIG. I.—VERTICAL SECTION AND PLAN UF ELECIKIC FUKNACE. 


two links of a chain. The coil D D is connected with the 
poles of an alternating current generator. 

When passing through the coil the current excites a vary- 
ing magnetic flux in the core or cone, and the intensity of 
current in the steel is then almost the same as the primary 
current multiplied by the turns of wire in the primary coil. 
The tension of the current is naturally reduced in almost 
the same ratio as the intensity is increased. In this way 
it is possible to use an alternating current generator of high 
tension, and yet—without using transformers with copper 
cables of large sections and powers, and costly electrodes 
obtain a current of low voltage and great intensity in the 





furnace. 

in February, ‘1900, the first furnace at Gysinge was ready 
for use, and by March 18 the first steel ingot was cast, which 
from the beginning was of an excellent quality. The problem 
was then solved technically, but not economically, for, with 
an electric generator 78 k. w., only 270 k. g. of steel were 
produced in 24 hours. The next furnace built was ready in 
November, 1900, and produced with 58 k. w. from 600 to 
700 k. g. of steel ingots in 24 hours. The changes were com- 
posed of 100 k. g., and the time between the teemings from 
three to four hours. The output was not fully satisfactory, 
because the cooling surface of the walls was too great com- 
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pared with the contents of the furnace, and the cost of re- 
pairs was also rather high. ‘ 

On Aug. 11, 1901, the sulphite pulp mill of Gysinge was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, and it was then resolved not to re- 
build it, but to use for steel smelting the water power 
formerly absorbed by the pulp mill. 

The new plant was ready to start in May, 1902, and has 
since that time worked satisfactorily. It consists of a furnace 
containing 1,800 k. g. of steel, from which from 1,000 to 1,100 
k. g. are taken out by each teeming, and the rest left to keep 
the current passing. The furnace produces with 165 k. w., 
or 225 e. h. p., 4,100 k. g. of steel ingots in 24 hours when 
charged with cold materials. The electric generator 
gives alternating single phase current of 3,000 volts, which is 
directly transformed, by means of the primary coil and iron 
core of the furnace, into a current of about 30,000 amperes 
in the steel that forms the secondary circuit. 

The smelting process as carried on at Gysinge produces 
only first-class steel, from the excellent Dannemora pig iron 
and weld iron, as follows: 

After teeming, about 800 k. g. of metal is left in the furnace 
to keep the current passing, and to this is added the proper 
quantities of pig iron, bar ends and steel scrap as experience 
has proved will give the percentage of carbon desired in the 
resultant steel. In teeming there is always less carbon in 
the steel than that contained in the materials charged, for 
the reason that the pig iron is rusty and the steel also takes 
up a little silicon by reduction of the silicic acid of the lining. 
When the charge is molten and overheated to a suitable de- 
gree, the teeming is done in the same way as in the open- 
hearth furnace, by making a hole in the wall. The upper 
part of the furnace, as shown in Fig. 1, is on the same level 
as the working floor, and, the charging is done simply by 
taking off the covers and putting in the materials. As the 
heat is produced in the steel itself, the slag is not so hot as 
in other steel furnaces, and consequently the workmen do 
not suffer much from the heat. The steel produced is, as 
mentioned above, of an excellent quality, uncommonly dense, 
unusually homogeneous and tough, easy to work cold when 
annealed, and less disposed to crack and warp in hardening 
than other kinds of steel. I think that the cause of these 
excellent qualities, apart from the good raw material used, 
must be due to the fact that the product contains less dissolved 
gaseous. matter than other kinds of steel. 

As every one knows, even small quantities of gases, es- 
pecially hydrogen, injure the quality of steel, and the prin- 
cipal cause of the high quality obtained by smelting in cruci- 
bles is, in my opinion, that the steel is not in contact with 
the fuel gases, though it may absorb a little through the 
porous walls of the crucible. In the electric furnace described 
above, the steel has no opportunity to take up such gases or 
other impurities, and the quality is even better than that of 
the <rucible steel with the same analysis. 

To make special steels with nickel, tungsten or chromium, 
offers no difficulties, and the alloys themselves are quite homo- 
geneous. The cost of production depends principally on the 
efficiency of the furnace and the price of the power. In the 
furnace now in use at Gysinge the losses have been proved 
experimentally to be 87.5 k. w., so that the effective power 
absorbed by the steel is 165 — 87.5 = 77.5 k. w.; and, as those 
produce 4,100 k. g. of steel in 24 hours, one effective kilowatt 
produces about 53 k. g. of steel ingots in the same time. Every 
additional kilowatt in the furnace, when the size is not al- 
tered, increases the output by 53 k. g., and it is calculated 
within a few months, when a stronger water wheel is ob- 
tained, to produce about 6,000 k. g. of steel ingots with 200 
kilowatts 

As the absolute cost of labor and repair will be the same, 
those costs for one ton of steel ingots will be about two-thirds 
of the present cost, and the price of power per ton also will be 
sensibly diminished. At Gysinge the cost of repair (renewing 
the lining of the furnace when it is worn out) was $60 

From experience with this furnace it is calculated that a 
furnace of 736 k. w., or 1,000 e..h. p., will produce 30,000 k. g. of 
steel ingots in 24 hours, when charged with cold materials. 
With hot materials the output is much greater. For instance. 
if 250 k. g. of molten pig iron are charged for each ton of steel 
ingots produced, the output is increased from 30,000 to 36,- 
ooo k. g. in 24 hours, with 1,000 e. h. p. 

In my opinion, the costs of labor and repairs for a furnace 
of this type will be less than those of an open-hearth furnace 
of the same size: so that, where power is cheap, there is a 
possibility of nroducing a steel competing with the expensive 
crucible steel at a smelting cost not exceeding that made in 
the open-hearth furnace. 
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Production of Bessemer Steel Ingots 
and Rails in 1903. 





The American Iron and Steel Association publishes this 
week the complete statistics direct from the manufacturers of 
the production of Bessemer steel ingots and castings in the 
United States in 1903, also of Bessemer steel rails by the pro- 
ducers of Bessemer steel ingots. 

Ingots and Castings.—The total production of Bessemer steel 
ingots and castings in 1903 was 8,577,228 gross tons, against 
9,138,363 tons in 1902, a decrease of 561,135 tons, or over 6 per 
cent. The production of 1902 was much the largest in our 
history. 

The following table gives the production of Bessemer steel 
ingots and castings in the last six years. Of the production 
last year 17,099 tons were steel castings, against 12,548 tons im 


1902. 


Ingots and Ingots and 


Years Castings. Years Castings 
Gross tons Gross tons. 
1808. ee 
1890. . 7,590,354 I902.........++. 9,138,363 
1900. . Pee! OL ee eee | 


Below we give by states the production of Bessemer ingots 


and castings in the last four years. 


States—Ingots 1900 1901. 1902. 1903. 
and castings. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pennsylvania . ..3,488,731 4,293,439 4,209,326 3,900,436 


er 1,383,124 2,154,840 2,528,802 2,330,134 


Illinois . . 1,115,571 1,324,217 1,443,014 1,351,908 
Other States 602,344 940,800 950,621 985,600 
Total ........6,684,770 8,713,302 9,138,363 8,577,228 


There were no Clapp-Griffiths works in operation in 1903 
and only two Robert-Bessemer plants were active. Seven 
lropenas plants were at work, as compared with 5 in 1902. 
In addition one plant made steel by the Bookwalter process 
and one plant on the Pacific Coast made a small quantity of 
steel in a special surface-blown converter. One plant also 
made steel by the Evans Wills process. All these active works 
produced steel castings only 

Rails —The production of all kinds of Bessemer steel rails 
by the producers of Bessemer steel ingots in 1903 was 2,513,583 
gross tons, against a similar production in 1902 of 2,876,203 
tons. The production in 1903 was 62,710 tons less than in 
1902, when the maximum production was reached. 

The following table shows the production by states of Bes- 
semer steel rails by the producers of Bessemer steel ingots 
in the last four years. Included in the figures given are 
13,248 tons of renewed rails rglled by mills operated by com 


panies which manufacture Bessemer ingots. 


1900. Igol. 1go2. 1903 
States—Rails. Grosstons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Pennsylvania . .1,195,255 1,406,008 1,148,425 1,125,540 
Other States .. .1,166,666 1,430,205 1,727,868 1,688,037 
Total 2,301,921 2,836,273 2,876,203 2,813,583 


lhe following table separates the production of rails weigh- 
ing 45 pounds and less than 85 pounds to the yard from those 
weighing less than 45 pounds and over 85 pounds to the yard 
Bessemer rails made from purchased ingots or from rerolled 
rails by companies which do not manufacture Bessemer ingots 
are not included 
45 pounds 


States—Rails. Under 45 and less &5 pounds otal 
Gross tons pounds than 85 and over. Gross tons 

Pennsylvania 97,007 571,271 456,578 1,125,540 

Other States 79,904 927,407 680,000 1,688,037 
lotal for 1903..177,661 1,498,678 1,137,244 2,813,583 
lotal for 1902..227,008 2,004,003 645,162 2,876,203 
Total for 1901..140,214 2,202,237 493,822 2,836,273 
Total for 1900..154,790 1,605,007 602,058 2,301,921 


Tnere was a large increase in 1903 in the production of 
Bessemer steel rails weighing 85 pounds and over as compared 
with 1902 and a considerable decrease in rails weighing 45 
pounds and over and less than 85 pounds. The production in 
1903 of rails weighing less than 45 pounds also shows a de 
crease 

[he total production of rails in 1903 will include rails made 
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from open-hearth steel, rails rolled from purchased Bessemer 
blooms, rails rerolled by non-producers of Bessemer steel 
ingots, and iron rails. The total from all these sources in 1902 
amounted to 71,640 tons 


I. C. Hirsch tron, Steel & Rail Co. 


The project for an important iron, steel and metal working 
concern, in Cincinnati, under the name of the I. C. Hirsch 
Iron, Steel & Rail Co., has taken shape. I. C. Hirsch, formerly 
of St. Louis, and for some years vice president and general 
manager of a large business of this kind, is the active agent in 
the new enterprise. A twelve-acre site has been secured at 
Ivorydale, O., upon which will be built a foundry 110 x 320 
feet, machine shops 200 x 350 feet, locomotive and car repair 
shops 400 x 500 feet, and plans and specifications are now in 
the hands of the architects. The rest of the twelve-acre site 
will be used for storage of rails, iron and steel of every 
kind, railroad spikes and railroad supplies, iron and steel 
scrap, and for storing second-hand cars, locomotives and 
railway equipment. Storage ware houses are to be provided 
and a private switch will run into the yards. The plant will 
employ about 300 men from the start. General offices in the 
new First National Bank building have been secured in which 
will be employed 16 people at the beginning 

The company will be an Ohio corporation and is understood 
to have backing of over a anillion dollars. Associated with 
him in the enterprise will be W. B. Kahn, a retired capitalist, 
formerly president of the Atlas National Bank and vice presi- 
dent of the German National Bank, of Cincinnati. It is pro- 
posed to deal in all lines of iron and steel, and to carry in 
stock, make or contract for everything in these lines re- 
quired by manufacturers and railroads. Branches or sales 
and purchasing agencies will be established in Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, New York, New Orleans, Kansas City, Denver and 
San Francisco. A specialty will be made of handling iton 
and steel scrap, old rails and old railway material, relaying 
rails and rails and iron and steel cut to specifications for build- 
ing and construction of all kind. An interest has been secured 
in a waste factory through which arrangement the company 
will be able to compete successfully 





The Pittsburg Ore Dust Decision. 
(Special Telegram.) 

PittssurG, April 13.—In the common pleas court this morn- 
ing the issue of a formal order making the injunction against 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. as decreed by the supreme 
court of Pennsylvania perpetual was postponed until next 
Thursday. The attorneys for the steel company in this ore 
dust suit contended that the motion for a re-argument of the 
case had not been passed upon by the supreme court and until 
this is done no formal order can be issued by the lower court 
enforcing the injunction. Unless this motion is passed upon 
by the supreme court before next Thursday the injunction 
will become effective on that date 


Frank Kempsmith, head of the Kempsmith Mfg. Co., from 
1888 to 1901, died in Milwaukee, 
months. Mr. Kempsmith had been in failing health for some 
it was Owing to this cause that he retired from business 


His malady was sarcoma. Mr. Kempsmith 


April 10, aged 55 years 11 


time ; 
three years ago 
began his mechanical career at the early, age of 13 years, 
and he developed into an exceedingly skillful mechanic, which 
coupled with his common sense and appreciation of the re- 
quirements of the work in hand, made of him a man of whom 
the superintendent of one of our most prominent tool-building 
concerns once said, “I consider Frank Kempsmith one of the 
best mechanics that ever worked in our place: He had the 
skill and the nerve to make a job exquisitely fine when it was 
required to be so, and at the same time he had the good 
judgment to stop work on a job as soon as it was good 
enough for the purpose it was to serve.” He had worked 
for the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
man and as superintendent for Warner & Swasey at Cleve- 
land. Afterwards he went into business in Springfield, O., 
where he had formerly been employed as toolmaker. He 
removed to Milwaukee about 16 years ago, originated and 
developed the milling machine which bears his name and 
established a good business 


the Garvin Co. as drafts 
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BESSEMER STEEL IN 1903. 

The official statistics of Bessemer steel production 
in the United States in 1903, as given elsewhere in this 
issue, show a distinct falling off as compared with 
1902. The significance of this, apart from the sudden 
shutting off of business in the iron trade in November, 
may appear when the production of open-hearth steel 
for 1903 is ascertained. The point of special interest 
is whether open-hearth steel was a larger percentage 
of the total steel output in 1903 than in the two years 
preceding. It is noteworthy that the steel rail produc- 
tion of last year was close to that of 1901 and but 122,- 
000 tons less than that of 1902. The amount of 
Bessemer steel entering into other products last year 
fell off more markedly, and considerable of the decline 
may have been due to the shortened operations of in- 
dependent tinplate, sheet, tube and wire mills which 
bought steel in the market. 

In the table below are given the official figures for 
the production of Bessemer steel in the United States 
in 1875, 1880, 1885 and succeeding years, together 
with the production of steel rails in the same years, 
and the percentage of Bessemer steel finished in the 








form of rails. 


Bessemer Bessemer Per 
Year Ingots Rails Cent 

Gross Tons Gross Tons Rails 
Ss Ss ek to cee’ SOS 259,609 78 
a ee a 852,196 8o 
eee ere 959,471 63 
RS eee SS 1,574,703 70 
eer eer 2,101 ,QO4 71 
— Seer UU 1,386,277 55 
SS. 1,510,057 51.5 
BN i «ai wtvinn gmc = See 1,867,837 50 
eR ep FS 1,293,053 40 
gt ee 1,537,580 37 
| a eer 3,215,086 1,129,400 35 
SL ., ain ae em ie 0 See 1,016,013 28 
aa 1,299,628 26.4 
MT accccnasvebss SEO 1,116,958 28.4 
SE Nc ie Siessccoass Sees 1,644,520 30 
BERG bose cecs cacce MOOT 1,970,702 30 
Serer 7 2,270,585 30 
1900 .» 6,684,770 2,383,654 35.7 
9 i erry 2,870,816 33 
BORD San cs cccscscee QEGAICS 2,935,392 32 
OS AP: 8,577,228 2,813,583* 33 


* Not including rails rolled from purchased Bessemer blooms and rails 
re-rolled by non-producers of Bessemer Ingots. 


The showing is of interest, both as to the expansion 
of production in Bessemer steel and as to the marked 
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increase in the use of Bessemer steel in products other 
than rails. It will be noted that there have been con- 
siderable fluctuations in Bessemer steel production, and 
that, as with pig iron, advances have been followed by 
recessions, and these by fresh forward movements es- 
tablishing new records. This is in contrast with the 
history of open-hearth steel manufacture, which in 
recent years has been an uninterrupted advance. The 
contrast for recent years will appear in the following 


statement: 


Bessemer Open. Hearth 
Year Ingots Ingots 
Ss ee eee 5.475.315 1,056,043 
EE ee 1,560,412 
ES ee eee 2,080,426 
EES SS ee ee 2,545,091 
ee ei 3,018,903 
gt a ee 4,496,533 
1903. 8,577,228 sen Waa 


The falling off in the consumption of plates and 
structural shapes in the latter part of 1903 would sug- 
gest the probability of an interruption in the steady 
advance of open-hearth steel, and the official state- 
ment will therefore be of special interest, as reflecting 
the resultant of two forces—one, the general business 
condition, the other, the increasing tendency to use 
open-hearth steel. This year so far Bessemer steel 
has been prominently in the ascendant. While rail 
production has been less than 50 percent of the average 
for the past three years, the other outlets for Bessemer 
steel—wrought pipe, wire products, tin plates, bars and 
sheets—have been active, al] but sheets conspicuously 
so. Plates and shapes, which furnish the greater part 
of the demand for open-hearth steel, have fallen off 
notably. Exports, moreover, have been very largely 
of Bessemer steel products. The outlook for 1904, 
therefore, is for the full maintenance of the Bessemer 
steel percentage, if not its increase. 

The first table presented above shows how largely 
the Bessemer steel tonnage in earlier years was ab- 
sorbed by rails; how other outlets were gradually de- 
veloped; how in the panic years the rail demand fell 
to its lowest proportions ; how at the same time cheap 
Bessemer steel led to its increased use in wire, sheets, 
tin plates and tubes; how in recent years prosperity 
has brought an unprecedented demand for rails, so that 
in spite of the enormous increase in Bessemer tonnage 
for other products the rail percentage has been draw- 
ing closer to that attained in the years before the de- 
pression of the nineties. 

A contrast is afforded by the course of the Bessemer 
steel industry in Great Britain which has been prac- 
tically stationary in the past 20 years; but a more con- 
spicuous fact is that the British output of 20 years ago 
was greater than anything that has heen attained 
since. In 1903 it was 1,910,018 tons, of which 1,316,- 
g15 tons was acid Bessemer and 593,103 tons basic 
Bessemer. The acid Bessemer output in the United 
States last year was thus 6% times that for Great 
Britain. The Bessemer steel rail output in Great Brit- 
ain was 1,061,441 tons last year, or 55.5 percent of the 
Bessemer steel total. We must go back to 1888 to find 
any such percentage of the Bessemer production ab- 
sorbed by the rail trade in the United States. 


THE ADVANCE OF ELECTRICITY. 
The conquests of electricity in the industrial world 


are being made with startling rapidity and give promise 
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of results at once wide in extent and far-reaching in 
time. That 
makers of reciprocating engines, are alive to the situa 


manufacturers of machinery, .especiall) 


tion is evinced by the alliances which they are making 
with important factors in the electrical field. The most 
conspicuous example of this is the recent affiliation of 
the Allis-Chalmers Co. with the Bullock Electric Mfg. 
Co. at Cincinnati; but there is a host of other changes 
of a similar nature throughout the country, with others 
still likely to follow. 

The popularity of the steam turbine as an electrical 
drive is also causing some innovations in manufacturing 
lines. In fact the machinery trade generally is quietly 
but surely being revolutionized through the inroads 
which electricity is making upon the domain of steam. 

Attention is also called to this tendency of electricity 
by the building of large central power stations, both 
East and West, which furnish light and power to small 
manufacturing industries that heretofore have main- 
tained individual power plants. Many new enterprises, 
too, which under the conditions of a few years ago 
would have called for the purchase of engines and 
boilers, today—consulting economy—are making con- 
tracts with the central electrical stations. This is re- 
sulting in small orders for engines and high pressure 
boilers and in turn these small sales are being reflected 
in a light demand for boiler plates and tubes. It is in 
the West, however, rather than in the East where 
these latter conditions especially prevail. 

rhe vitality in the electrical field is not confined to 
the United States. 
England have taken greater strides recently than the 
United States. It is chiefly due to the needs of the 
electrical industry that unprecedented exports of cop- 
per have been made from this country to Europe since 
the beginning of the current year. Within the last 
three weeks there has also been a larger consumption 


Germany and France and even 


of copper by domestic melters. 

Official returns show that up to the close of the first 
week in April over 72,000 tons of copper were ex- 
ported from the United States to European countries, 
being more than twice as much as was shipped during 
the corresponding period in 1903 and considerably 
more than was shipped during the first seven months 
of last year. 

Although the domestic production of copper at the 
present time is greater than ever in the history of the 
mining industry and imports are averaging 7,000 
tons per month, the surplus stocks of copper which 
existed at the beginning of this year have almost dis 
appeared under the marvelous absorptive power ex- 
hibited by the electrical trade and other manufactur- 
ers of copper products in Europe. 

Within the last few weeks the home demand has 
been greatly stimulated, resulting in an advance of 
from 3¢ to % cent per pound in prices of refined cop- 
per during the last week. It is an interesting fact 
that domestic consumers of copper scarcely ever antici- 
pate their wants, buying only to cover contracts for 
wire, tubes, sheets and other finished material. The 
increased business on this account, however, together 
with contracts for export, has taken up the current 
production of domestic mines for the months of April 
and May, which is now causing further drafts to be 
made on surplus supplies concentrated in the hands of 
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un 


the largest producing interests. 

\nother interesting fact showing the direction of the 
trade winds is the increased export trade in mining 
machinery and electrical apparatus, including power 
plant equipment for foreign enterprises which are to 
be electrically driven. 

Eastern manufacturers of electrical machinery have 
recently been conspicuous purchasers of foundry iron, 
giving further evidence of the preparations making to 
meet the increased demand for electrical equipment. 
The constant buying of motors for machine shops is 
another fact pointing in the same direction. 

It is a feature of the greatest significance that augurs 
well for future development that the sentiment of the 
managers of some of the largest steam railways is in 
favor of electricity replacing steam as a motive power. 
The opinion is expressed by many railway experts and 
engineers that such a change is not only feasible but 
probable within a relatively short time. 


Personal. 


Albert Patton has resigned his position at the Ohio works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., to become superintendent of the 
converting department of the Lackawanna Steel Co.’s plant 
at Buffalo 

W. S. Hutton has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the blast furnace department of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. 

The directors of the Fort Wayne Iron & Steel Co., of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., have elected W. J. Vesey, C. H. Rawlins and 
James McKay to fill the vacancies created by the retirement 
of the Chicago members of the board who ceased to be stock- 
holders recently. C. H. Rawlins was elected vice president in 
place of J. W. Moody, resigned. 

Ernest W. Saunders, recently with the American Machinery 
Co., is now in the New York office of the J. R. Vandyck Co. 
as machinery salesman 

C. M. Schwab has gone on an extended trip to the Pac‘fic 
Coast 
J. Waddell, who was assistant to Jonathan Warner, of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, who recently 
resigned, has also tendered his resignation which has been 
accepted 

W. Williams, formerly assistant superintendent of the tube 
department of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va., has been promoted to the position of superintendent 
to succeed Frank Bangert 

Christian Flinn, superintendent of the Allegheny plant of 
the Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburg, has been appointed 
issistant manager of all the company’s plants 


Captain Amos K. Tappan, a veteran of the civil war and 
for more than a quarter of a century a steam pump manufac- 
turer in Chicago died at his home, in that city, April 10, after 
Tappan established and 


an illness of a few days. Captain 


operated the Tappan Steam Pump Works 


The Munsfield Engineering Co., Mansfield, O., has been de 


clared bankrupt, with the consent of the directors, and S. A 
Jennings and F. H.Marquis, of that city, have been appointed 
receivers by Judge Wing of the United States District Court. 
\ schedule of assets and liabilities has not yet been filed. The 
company is the ‘successor of the Century Machine & Mfg 
Co. and the Mansfield Machine Works. W. C. Lloyd is pres- 
ident and treasurer, and Thos. Hall general manager. It 
manufactures automatic steam engines, special machinery, 
structural work, air furnaces, cupola iron castings and pat 
terns. The court orders that thg receivers continue the oper- 
ation of the plant to complete contracts on hand, which in- 
clude one for tables for the Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. and 
one for gun carriages for the Government. It is understood 
that embarrassment in carrying out the later contract has 


tened the bankruptcy proceedings 
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The Labor Situation. 


WHY THE SANTA FE ROAD INSISTS ON THE OPEN MACHINE SHOP. 

J. W. Kendrick, third vice president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe'railway system, has just issued in pamphlet form 
the ruling of his office on the demand made by the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists for a contract with the Santa 
Fe system covering all its machine shops. It is a judicial docu- 
ment, temperate in tone, and consists largely of a bare mention 
of the Santa Fe system’s experience with the representatives 
of the ‘machinists’ union, and addressed to D. W. Roderick, 
manager Midland Associated District, 1. A. M., and Hugh 
Doran, member executive committee, I. A. M., Chicago. The 
opening portion of the letter is as follows: 

Gentlemen: In June, 1902, I met Mr. James O'Connell, 
president of the I. A. M., for the first time, and, in the course 
of conversation, ased him for what purpose the organization 
of which he is the head, was maintained. He replied, “To 
elevate and improve the mechanic, and to promote a better 
feeling and understanding between the employer and the em- 
ployed:” I told him if this was the case, we should be able to 
work together. Immediately after this conversation, a strike 
occurred at Cleburne. During the interview on March 23, 
1904, I stated that the I. A. M, could not, in our opinion, con- 
trol its men (see page 6, clause 24, of report of the proceedings). 
In substantiation of this, I quote the following telegraphic 
correspondence between myself and President O’Connell, 
through the office of our superintendent of terminals, Mr. 
J. W. Walker, at San Francisco: 

“Cuicaco, July 26, 1902. 
“J. W. Walker, San Francisco: 

“See if you can locate James O'Connell, president of the 
Machinists’ Union of the United States, said to be in San 
Francisco on vacation. Ask him to communicate with me by 
wire, and say to him that in spite of anything ‘which he may 
have heard to the contrary, our position is as stated to him 
during our interview in Chicago, and that I wish his assist- 
ance in dealing with the matter at Cleburne, and some others 
of similar nature, and would like to see him for this purpose at 
once. That in the meantime, I earnestly hope that the situa- 
tion may not be further complicated. Remind him that I have 
not been honored by a call from him or any of his representa- 
tives, in connection with these matters, and in view of the ex- 
pressions of good will which were exchanged uvon that oc- 
casion, I do not understand why this should be the case. I 
will much appreciate it if he will direct Mr. Mulberry, who is 
at present in Cleburne, | believe, to come to Chicago to see 
me, Acknowledge receipt, and report progress promptly. 

‘Signed) J. W. Kenopricx.” 
“San Francisco, July 26, 1902. 
“J. W. Kendrick, Chicago: 

“O’Connell located at Grand Hotel, San Francisco, where 
will be until] Monday noon; goes San Jose Tuesday, be in 
Los Angeles Thursday and Friday. Expects reach Chicago 
via Santa Fe Monday evening, Aug. 4. In personal inter- 
view, says he still maintains same position as stated to you, 
but as Cleburne matter has arisen since he left Washington, 
he is not conversant with cause. Matter has been handled by 
Vice President P. J. Conlon, through whom he will get in 
touch with Cleburne situation; telegraph tomorrow or next 
day either direct or through me. Signed) J. W. WALKER.” 

“Cuicaco, July 27, 1902. 
“J. W. Walker, San Francisco: 

“Say to O’Connell that on morning of July 8, Hess, who 
happens to be president of the union in Texas, and who has 
for same time been in our employ, demanded that he be al- 
lowed to run a planer; as he had been absent a great deal, 
and was very irregular in his attendance in the shop, the 
planer had been assigned to another man. He was told by 
foreman that he could not have the planer, and the reasons 
were given as stated above; but he was also told that other 
work would be assigned to hyn. He said that if he could not 
run the planer he would do nothing, and that he would call 
the men out in support of his position, which he immediately 
did. Strike has been going on for two weeks, and we have 
nearly full force of new men. Mulberry arrived in Cleburne 
about a week ago, and | am told was in doubt at first as to 
the merits of the men’s case, but they represented to him that 
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the company made use of the planer incident to force a strike 
for the purpose of breaking up the union. I can only say to 
Mr. O’Connell that this is absolutely false, and on the other 
hand it is the strongest claim the men could make in order to 
secure support of the union. This is precisely the case that 
I discussed with him, where a man who happens to belong to 
the union undertakes to manage the affairs of the company 
and to use influence with the men to strike, to secure some- 
thing to which he is not entitled. This is precisely the kind 
of proceeding which O’Connell told me he would not support 
Mulberry is reported to have promised men support of the 
union, and to call out men in other shops for the purpose of 
forcing us to take back all of the men, including Hess. O’Con 
nell will understand that if we take this step the conditions at 
Cleburne, which have always been bad, as I very frankly told 
him, will be much worse in the future, This is the first case 
which has arisen since my conversation with him; and as he 
has not altered his position, and as mine is unchanged, we 
should be able to settle the entire difficulty without sacrifice 
on either side. I wish all our men to understand that it is a 
bad plan to strike first and negotiate afterward. O'Connell 
agreed with me as to this, and told me that the laws of the 
order made it impossible, and yet, for the very cause men- 
tioned, one man was able to bring about a general strike. | 
can prove my statements as to the cause of this, to O’Connell’s 
entire satisfaction, and am wiring this fully in order to do 
everything I can to carry out the understanding arrived at 
during our recent interview in Chicago. If matter is left to 
party now in Texas, I have reason to believe that trouble will 
ensue, and it is wholly unwarranted by anything this com 
(Signed) J. W. Kenpricx.” 


“San FrAncisco, July 28, 1902. 


pany has done. 


“J. W. Kendrick, Chicago: 

“Delivered translated copy your message to O'Connell yes 
terday, and in conference with him this morning he has shown 
me telegrams from his office at Washington, and Mulberry, 
at Cleburne, which practically corroborate your statement of 
Hess case. O'Connell] thinks that, if facts are as represented, 
there will be no serious difficulty in adjusting. Has taken 
steps calculated to stop spread of strike other points, pending 
arrival Mulberry in Chicago, where he has been instructed to 
go and see you, after which, if he is unable to settle the matter, 
no further steps are to be taken until O'Connell reaches 
Chicago to see you, and deals with the matter personally. His 
information is that entire union committee at Cleburne have 
been discharged, but he suggests advisability furnishing passes 
for, and inviting them, accompany Mulberry to Chicago, 
if difficulty not straightened out, latter will detain committee 
until O’Connell arrives, according itinerary previously given 
you. He incidentally told me his Washington representatives 
had sat down pretty hard on Cleburne committee, and were 
putting forth every effort to uphold the by-laws and constitu 
tion of the order. I inferred, although he would not say so 
specifically, that Cleburne lodge had been reorganized; at 
least he told me that they had put in a new secretary, and | 
gained the impression that the local committee has not been 
working harmoniously with the general officers of the order 

(Signed) J. W. Wacker.” 

The strike was illegal according to the constitution of the 
I. A. M. Still, it was not so declared, and notices were pub- 
lished monthly in the Machinists’ Journal, warning men to 
keep away from the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe (see Journal 
for August, 1902, pages 521 and 526; for September, 1902, 
pages 611 and 622; and for October, 1902, page 707). The 
strike dragged along until Aug. 27, nearly two months. The 
company was put to a great deal of expense and inconvenience 
because of the inability of the officers of the I. A. M. to con 
trol their men, and their failure to declare the strike illegal 
and the shops fair, because they feared to incur the dis 
pleasure of the lawless element in the order, which was not 
amenable to reason or control 

[The letter goes on to recount the agitation of one Wilson, 
an organizer of the union, who went among the Atchison men 
Wilson, after an interview with General Manager Mudge, made 
the statement that he was “stubborn, discourteous and wholly 
unfit for the position he holds.” This opinion was partly in 
fluenced by Mr. Mudge’s statement that the men were satisfied 
until Wilson came among them. The men at Topeka were 
urged by Wilson to make Mr. Purcell get rid of the non- 
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union men in the shops at that point. Later at a banquet in 
Topeka, Wilson severely criticised the action of the superin 
tendent of shops and general foreman. Wilson at an open 
meeting arraigned officers of the company in the bitterest terms 
He also said that O’Connell and President Riv' of the 
Santa Fe system, are great friends and that O’Connell and 
Mr. Ripley were in touch with each other In another speech 
Wilson said that a man was foolish not to join the. union, 
because having done so, he “would not have to work himself 
to death.” All these things Vice President Kendrick recounts 
as indicating that the International Association of Machinists 
does not “promote a better feeling and understanding between 
the employer and the employed,” also that the chief union of 
ficials cannot control their subordinates or the men. In urging 
the men on the Santa Fe system to strike, Wilson said that in 
the event of trouble he would bring men to the road who 
would soon cripple the engines, as had hapnened on the 
Pacific railway by putting quicksilver in the boilers. He said 
the Santa Fe did not want any trouble, for they knew just 
what trouble was. “They know we can put an engine on the 
bum, just as we did on the Union Pacific, by putting quick 


No, the 


Santa Fe officials are too wise for these things. It is, give us 


silver or soap in the boiler, as we did on the U. P 


our shop rules and regulations or we strike, and strike we will 
not have to do.” Mr, Kendrick’s letter then resumes as fol 
lows :] 

In February, immediately after a conference with President 


O’Connell and Mr. Doran, at which time a general arrangs« 


ment was made for a meeting to take place on or about March 
17, having occasion to go to lopeka, the writer saw a copy 
of the machinists’ Journal, containing the usual stereotyped 
notice to machinists to keep away from the Santa Fe system, 
“Journal 


and sent the following message to Mr. O’Connell 
of your order for January contains notice to men to keep away 
Why? (Signed) J. W. Kendrick,” 


to which the following reply was received 


from Santa Fe system 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 17, 1904 
“J. W. Kendrick, Topeka 


“Notice to keep away from Santa Fe got into Journal 1 


l 
February, not January, through our editorial department, by 
request of Santa Fe employes, who were of opinion that com 
pany was unnecessarily employing mechanics of an objection 
able character; the notice to stay away was published before 
| was aware of the same, or it would not have appeared 
(Signed) “James O’CoNNELI 


In spite of the assurance contained in Mr. O’Connell's wire, 
the issue of this magazine for March, 1904, contained a similar 
notice (page 207) An organization which keeps a notice 
of that kind in its magazine practically all the time, can 
hardly be characterized as “friendly 

In the settlement made with the Union Pacific road, that 
company reserved the right to retain in its employ mechanics 
who came to it during the strike Ascertaining that this was 
the case, I asked President O'Connell and M1 
during a recent interview in my office, what right our men had 


to object to the employment of men who had worked for the 


Hugh Doran, 


Union Pacific. The answer was, “None, whatever;” and yet 
the principal plank in the platform on which the recent cam 


has been the 


paign against this company has been conducted, 
exclusion of non-union men from the shops of the Santa Fe 
system. Mr. Wilson told the writer in Topeka, in the presence 
of General Manager Mudge and Assistant Superintendent of 
Motive Power Lovell, that the right of the company to main 
tain open shops was conceded. Of course, his attitude and 
utterances during the crusade against this company 
interests prove that this was not intended; that the shops 


might be 


open in theory, but that the order men therein would 
be expected to see that they were, in fact, closed to any but 
their brothers 

Continually clamoring for recognition, more compensation, 
and less work, the men who represent this movement desire to 
shackle their employer, and to deprive those artisans who do 
not agree with them, and who will not jom their incendiary 
march, of the means of earning an honest lvelihood 

Che growth of this order upon the Santa Fe system has been 
watched very carefully during the last two years. It has not 
been particularly successfu There is not a shadow of a rea 


1 


son for a demand upon the part of this order to control the 
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actions or p y of the employes of the Topeka shops, because 
the unio t ’ feeble ar not representative of 
the principk r wishes of the 1 rity lhe formation of a 
distinct lodge under the direction of Mr. Wilson proves this 
Official representation in this lodge was conferred in ac 
cordance with the standing of the various shops, from an order 


standpoint 


representation, because the men are not 


lopeka was given no 
sufficiently “progressive.” Mr. Wilson has never failed to ridi 
cule the “non-progress” of the men at Topeka—the men who 
own homes, who are good citizens and who believe that they 
can spend their time to better advantage than by attacking 
their employing company, which thoroughly appreciates their 
loyalty and fidelity [he management does not believe the 
shops at Shopton are as badly addled by this unhealthy move 
ment as would seem to be indicated by the fact that the presi- 
dent of this district was selected from that shop. It does not 
believe that the men at Cleburne feel they were wnjustly 


dealt with, after the event of two years ago, or that there is 


any reason for making war upon their employer. In fact, 
it is true that many of the men were practically “clubbed” 
into the union, as stated by Mr. Wilson in his speech at 
Pueblo As a man told the writer, during his recent trip 
through the West, he was “fired into the union,” and thought 
it very likely that he might in time be “fired out.” 

It appears from page 158, clause 646, of the record of the 
meeting, that Mr. Roderick said, “Even as to his (a man’s) 
record, | would have objection to it”—meaning that the com 
pany has no right, in hiring men, to ask for their record with 
respect to previous experience, place of occupation, reason for 
leaving same, etc. 

On page 192, clause 814, it appears that Mr. Smith, seere- 
tary of the recently organized district lodge, feels that it is 
very essential to know something concerning the record—of 
a non-union man. To quote 
“Mr. Smith Let me tell you 


into a shop it doesn’t take very long to know what his record 


lf a non-union man comes 


is. While we don’t ask him to fill out any formal appli 
cation, or anything of that kind, somebody knows him. If 
that man is all right and has no bad record, that man is 
taken in and treated with just as much courtesy as if he was 


a card man, with this exception if he is willing or signifies 


his willingness to do the right thing by the rest of the members 
in the shop, and will fill out an application, he is all right; 
if not, he is not.” 

“Mr. Kendrick That is, he must fill out an application for 
membership in the order?” 

“Mr. Smith Certainly, or signify his willingness to do 

“Mr. Kendrick And that is what you call an open shop?” 

Thus it appears that the records of non-union men will be 
subjected to most searching inquiry, but that the company’s 
right to demand information as to a man’s antecedents, as 
a condition of employment, is challenged 

Again, Rule XII provides for the promotion of machinists 
in the service to positions of foremen or gang bosses, when 
vacancies occur, “seniority, character and proficiency to gov 
ern.” In commenting upon this rule the writer said 

“Whenever we have in our service men of recognized loyalty 
and ability, who have worked for the company a sufficient 


length of time to merit promotion, it will be a pleasure to ad 


vance their interests, and our own, by placing them in such 


positions. Loyalty, however, will be a condition of first im 


Mr. Roderick says, in regard to this requirement (page 137, 


In mv remarks on the subject I would not have it for a 


moment inderstood that I idvocate disloyalty to a com 
pany 

“Mr. Kendrick: Only you make it secondary considera 
tion.” 

“Mr. Roderick As compared with ability, yes.’ 


While disloyalty may not nave been advocated by Mr. Rod 
erick—and the writer does not wish to charge that it was 

the rule proposes to make it incumbent upon the company to 
promote senior machinists of good character and recognized 
loyalty being relegated to a secondary position, 
it least according to Mr. Roderick’s admission. Acquiescence 


this rule would mean that the company would be called 
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upon to promote men according to seniority, because there 
might be nothing to choose between two or more men, upon 
the ground of relative proficiency. Plainly, the objection of 
this company to promotion of men upon the condition pre- 
scribed in this rule, is the fact that strong “order” men have 
a greater loyalty to the order than to the employing company. 
If order men are promoted, it means that none but order men 
will be employed in a shop. Various pretexts will be found 
for getting rid of non-order men, 

The company has a right to insist, and will do so, that its 
officers shall not belong to any organization, the members of 
which can, under any circumstances, become opponents of the 
proper policy of the company. 

The record that has been made during our conference, es- 
pecially on pages 183 to 201, inclusive, clauses 748 to 868, in- 
clusive, as to what the term “open shop” means from your 
standpoint, makes the matter perfectly clear. It amounts to 
this—that the shops shall be “open,” to all practical intent, to 
union men only. The position of the order that vou represent 
is so entirely different from that taken by the four standard 
orders with which we have relations—namely, the Order of 
Railway Conductors, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen—with respect to the employment of 
men, as to typify (if non-union men are to be discriminated 
against, and practically deprived of the means of earning a 
livelihood) the essential difference between barbarism and 
civilization. The four orders above named do not persecute 
their fellow men. We do not know how many of the con- 
ductors, trainmen, engineers and firemen in our employ are 
members of these orders. We do not care. Our business re- 
lations with them are not attended by more friction than would 
exist in connection with the transaction of business of cor- 
responding magnitude between persons or firms. They do not, 
as the experience of this company, and the statements made by 
your committee, seem without question to prove, discriminate 
against men who do not belong to their orders. This com- 
pany has non-order men among its conductors, its trainmen, 
its engineers and its firemen. That they, choose to remain so 
is their own affair, and is so regarded by the officers of the 
company and of these standard railway orders. 

For the reasons stated herein—namely (first), inability of the 
officers of your organization to control its men, as evidenced 
in the two important cases in the experience of this com- 
pany during the last two years; (second) the attitude of the 
representatives of your organization in proselyting among the 
employes of this company during the past nine months, during 
which time little was said, and then only for effect, regarding 
the interests of this road, and much was said touching upon 
the entire practicabilty of destroying the company’s property, 
in case it failed to agree on the conditions that were to be 
prescribed; (third) because of the fact that the shops of this 
system must, and shall be, “open” in the true sense of the word, 
not only to union men, but to any artisan who can, and will, 
faithfully and skillfully do his part in the work incident to 
the mechanical operation of this road—we must, and will 
(until such time as you have shown by a different policy than 
has thus far characterized your dealings with this company, 
that you are worthy of the confidence that we must, for the 
present, withhold), decline to make any contract with your 
organization. We desire to promote the interests of our em- 
ployes in every practicable way; but we can not, do not, feel 
that these aims would be advanced by the treaty that you 
propose. 

The Constitution of the United States guarantees to every 
citizen, whatever his position in society, absolute protection 
in the enjoyment of the rights of a free man. The Constitu- 


tion has not, thus far, been amended so as to confer upon any- 


organization the power to discriminate against any man or 
class of men. Our mechanics who are endeavoring to do so 
are without any standing in law, in equity, or in right 

It is perfectly evident that any agreement which would ac- 
cord recognition to the organization to which you belong 
would result in forcing every man on the road to belong to 
your order, if it chose to take them in, or leave our service. 


NO EIGHT-HOUR LEGISLATION. 


There will be no eight-hour bill passed by the present Con- 
gress. Instead of agreeing to report favorably to the House 
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the Hitt bill fixing eight hours as a day’s labor on government 
contracts, the House Committee on Labor decided on April 7 
by a vote of 6 to 3 to refer the entire subject to the secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, with the request 
that he investigate the subject matter of the bill and report 
next December his conclusions with regard to the following 
questions: 

First—What would be the additional cost to the United 
States of the various materials and articles which it customa- 
rily procures by contract which would be governed by the limi- 
tations sent out in the said bill? 

Second.—What damage would be done, if any, to the manu- 
facturing interests affected by the provisions of the bill, if 
enacted ? 

Third.—Whether manufacturers who have heretofore fur- 
nished materials and articles to the government under contract 
would continue to contract with the government if such con- 
tracts were within the peremptory eight-hour limitations pro- 
vided by the said bill. 

Fourth—What would be the effect of the enactment of the 
said bill, if any, upon the export trade of the country? 

Fifth—Are the laborers of the country organized and un- 
organized, who would be affected by the proposed legislation 
willing to have taken away from them the rights to labor more 
than eight hours per day, if they desire to do so? 

Sixth.—What effect would this proposed legislation have, if 
any, upon the agricultural interests of the country? 

Prior to the adoption of the resolution it was moved that the 
committee favorably report the eight-hour bill. This was de- 
feated by the same vote of 6 to 3. 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor has con- 
cluded its hearings on the eight-hour bill, and the whole time 
at the last meeting was consumed by the argument of Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, in 
favor of the bill. Mr. Gompers briefly detailed the history of 
the effort of organized labor to procure the enactment of such 
a law in previous Congresses, and said that the present bill was 
the work of Representative Gardiner, of New Jersey, and not 
of him or any other person connected with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. He took up, one by one, the various objec 
tions that had been presented to the committee by the op 


ponents of the bill. 


VICTORY FOR ARBITRATION IN NEW YORK. 

After refusing twice to obey the orders of their own ac 
credited representatives to return to work pending arbitration 
of all disputes, the bricklayers and laborers who had been on 
strike in New York city capitulated a few days ago and de- 
clared the building strike off pending arbitration of all disputes. 
Sefore this action was taken several conferences were held 
At a meeting of the general arbitration board of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association members of the arbitration 
board of the bricklayers concurred in a resolution that the 
bricklayers and laborers return to work under the conditions 
that obtained on the signing of the general arbitration plan. 
President Charles L. Ejidlitz, of the employers’ association, 
said: “The action of the strikers is a victory for the arbitration 
agreement. I am more than pleased at the result, and believe 
that it will be a good building season.” 


NATIONAL METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

Cincinnati, April 12.—Commissioner Du Brul left for Wash 
ington April 11, to appear before a sub-committee of the labor 
committee of the House of Representatives relative to the 
arbitration bill. A special engagement was made for him to 
appear before this committee on Wednesday, April 12 

[wo of the important matters before the administrative coun- 
cil at their next meeting, which will take place either the latter 
part of this month or early in May, are the relations of local 
and national employers’ associations and constitutional amend- 
ments. 

W. O. Bates, of the Bates Machine Co., Joliet, Ill, has 
aroused considerable enthusiasm for the N. M. T. A., thanks 
to the association’s success in handling the strikes of his com- 
pany which, until the association took hold of affairs, had 
been drawn out two years 

Latest reports from the Memphis members indicate that the 
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labor situation at that point has quieted down and the shops 
are working without annoyance. 

The various. amendments to the by-laws of the association, 
which were favorably acted upon at the convention, are being 
examined by the association’s legal adviser, to insure their 
strict conformity with the statute and their harmony with 
other points of the constitution and by-laws of the association. 
Immediately upon the rendering of counsel's opinion, they will 
be submitted to the members. 

The recent flurry among the machinists in the shops of the 
Geo. B. Sennett Co., Youngstown, O., has subsided 

The Chattanooga members are running their shops full time 
without being subjected to annoyance from strike promoters. 

The Harris Automatic Press Co., of Niles, O., has the dis- 
tinction of being picketed without molestation. 

The labor situation in Cincinnati is in probably better con- 
dition than that of any other large city. This is attributed to 
the operations of the N. M. T. A. and the local employers’ as- 
sociations. 

The employers’ association of Indianapolis is endeavoring 
to secure statistics in regard to rates of wages paid ma 
chinists. All of the trouble and expense this association is 
having to secure this information could have been obviated, 
it is pointed out, by attending the recent Philadelphia con- 
vention. Here is one suggestion, at least, on the problem of 
the relation of national and local associations. 

The annual banquet of the Metal Trades Association of the 
Pacific Coast district of Washington will take place Saturday 
evening, April 16, at the Hotel Butler, Seattle. The banquet 
will be of more than ordinary interest owing to the presence of 
ladies, 

The Chicago Brass Manufacturers’ Association, spurred on 
by the splendid success of the members of the National Metal 
lrades Association, has determined that it will hereafter 
operate open shops, as advocated by the Anthracite Strike 
Commission, 

Rebate checks are being mailed to the members of the N. M. 
[. A. holding memberships in local metal trades associations 
whose secretaries have notified the commissioner that their 
associations are operating labor bureaus in conformity with 
the National Metal Trades Association’s rules. 


CONFERENCE ON SHEET AND TIN PLATE SCALES. 
(Special Telegram.) 

Pirtspurc, April 13.—At a conference held last night be 
tween a committee of the Amalgamated Association, the 
officials of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and inde 
pendent sheet and tin plate manufacturers a proposition 
was made the association which was slightly better than 
any made heretofore. The manufacturers proposed a set 
tlement on the basis of 17% percent reduction in both the 
sheet and tin plate trades. At the session of the special 
convention of the Amalgamated Association this morning 
a counter proposition was decided upon, calling for a 15 
percent reduction in sheet wages and a 12% percent on the 
tin plate scale. The committee of the association is now 
in session with the manufacturers in the Frick building 
and the indications are now more favorable to an amicable 
settlement. 

The special convention of the association opened in this 
city last week and on Thursday, Friday and Saturday offi 
cials of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and inde- 
pendent manufacturers attended the sessions and explained 
why reductions of 20 percent in both trades were neces 
sary. On Saturday evening a conference was held with 
the manufacturers and it was stated that the delegates 
would not consent to a reduction of more than Io percen 
in both trades. This would leave the sheet scale as re 
duced on Jan. 1. On Monday night another proposition 
was made the manufacturers after the refusal of the first 
making a reduction of 10 percent in the tin plate scale and 
12% percent in the sheet scale but this was again rejected 
At the meeting on Tuesday the delegates decided to form- 
ulate another proposition. It is reported that the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is already making repairs to some 
of its smaller idle non-union tin mills so that they will be 


ready for operation in the event of a strike. The opera 
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n of these mills together with its enormous stocks of 
tin plate will place the company in an excellent position 


to carry on a protracted strike 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF MOLDERS AND FOUNDERS. 

lhe national conference between representatives of the 
Iron Molders’ Union and the National Founders’ Association, 
which had been awaited with much interest in both organiza- 
tions, opened at the Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, on Thursday, 
April 7. After a four days’ session the conferees adjourned 
without reaching any agreement on the questions under dis- 
cussion. 

The National Founders’ Association was represented by the 
following: President I. W. Frank, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburg; Vice President Antonio C. Pessano, 
Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit; W. S. Hallowell, 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia; C. Bermingham, 
Canadian Locomotive Co., Kingston, Ont.- J. L. Ketcham, 
Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis: H. A. Carpenter, 
A. Carpenter & Sons, Providence, R. I.; W. D. Sayle, City 
Foundry Co., The molders were represented by 
Valentine; First Vice President Michael 
J. Keough; Financier R. H. Metcalf; Martin F. Murphy, of 
Buffalo; Herbert E. Bryant, of Providence; John Murtaugh, 
of St. Louis; John P. Frey, editor Jron Molders’ Journal, and 
James Brown, of Chicago, as substitute. Much of the work 
of the conference was done by a sub-committee consisting 
of Messrs. Frank, Pessano and Hallowell, of the foundrymen, 
and Messrs. Keough, Metcalf and Frey of the molders. The 
wage scale was not a matter at issue, the questions discussed 
relating chiefly to shop rules and practices. One of the 
contentions of the foundrymen was for a proviso in all agree- 


Cleveland 
President Joseph F 


ments with the union under which the wage rate would be 
subject to a differential permitting the employment of a cer 
tain percentage of the total number. of floor and bench mold 
ers who have served a regular apprenticeship at 10 percent less 
than the established basic wage rate 

The failure to reach an agreement at Detroit will now 
bring to the front matters pending between the two organiza- 
suffalo and other cities 
In the three cities named wage agreements have expired and 


tions at Indianapolis, Cleveland, 


the two organizations have not been able to get together on 
new agreements, the negotiations being suspended pending 
the national conference at Detroit The existing situation is 


therefore under no little strain 





LABOR NOTES. 


he strike at the Toledo plant of the American Can Co., 
which had been in progress since March 26, was settled last 
week. The company employs both union and non-union men 
lhe employes of the Hamilton furnace of the Hanging Rock 
Co., Ironton, went on a strike last week because the company 
had decided to reduce the working force. The furnace is 

banked and will remain idle indefinitely 
The last of the bitter strike waged for nearly two years 
by the machinists’ union against the Keystone Driller Co., of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., was disposed of in the Beaver county 
courts last week when the suit commenced by Arthur H 
Neale against E. O. Eyer, of the Keystone Driller Co., for 
malicious prosecution, was decided in favor of the defendant 
and the costs placed on the plaintiff. Neale was president 
of the machinists’ union at the time of the strike and was 
arrested at the instigation of Eyer for alleged interference 
+} 


with the company’s employes. Neale was discharged later and 


commenced the suit for malicious prosecution. The company 
won its strike and is operating successfully with non-union 
machinists 

After an idleness of several months the steel plant of the 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va., resumed 
operations this week. The company has reached an amicable 
settlement with its employes who have been on a strike for 
more than a month The Belmont blast furnace which has 
been banked was immediately placed in operation again and 
the Top Mill furnace which has been relined will be blown in 
again in a few days 

[he strike of members of the Amalgamated Association 
at the plant of Hoopes & Townsend, Fort Washington, Pa., 
has been settled and the men have returned to work The 
strikers have been reinstated on a basis that is satisfactory 
to the district board of the Amalgamated Association. 











THE BLAST FURNACE SITUATION ON APRIL I. 


The improvement in the iron trade as indicated by the in- 
crease in active blast furnace capacity in the first three months 
of the year has never before been equaled in the history of the 
iron trade in the United States. While an improvement was 
expected as a matter of course, following such a sharp fall- 
ing off as in the months of November and December, the 
most sanguine did not predict such an awakening as has taken 
place. 

On Jan. 1 only 31 blast 
tributary to the Lake Superior ore region were in blast, the 


percent of the 166 furnaces 




































































operative capacity having been reduced from 43 percent on 
December 1 to 69 percent out the first of the year. On April 
1, 159 furnaces in this district reporting, 85.5 percent of the 
entire capacity was operative, showing an increase since the 
first of the year in the operative capacity of 54.5 percent. 
On the first of this month 125 stacks were in operation and 
34 idle. The official report of J. G. Butler Jr., of Youngs- 
town, O., chairman of the furnacemen’s committee, is as fol- 
lows: 

“Reports from 159 furnaces tributary to the Lake Superior 
ore region have been received, and the result is as follows: 
Of the total 85'4 percent were in blast April 1, and 14% per- 


cent out of blast. 


Aggregate Percent Percent 

Company. Daily tonnage in. out. 

U. S. Steel Corporation... .....25,887 g2 8 

Bessemer Pig Iron Assn...... 3,644 72 28 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

EN eke ahialdnitie atin 1,050 100 

Penna. and Maryland Steel com- 
panies and sundry other 

concerns ... - 16,236 78 . 22 

Total ere 85.5 14.5 


“The LaBelle Iron Works expect to have a second stack 
ready for operation by July 1. M. A. Hanna & Co. report five 
furnaces in blast and one out, with orders in hand, largely 
foundry and malleable, which will run until after July 1. Re- 
ports from furnaces generally are favorable to a continuance 
of operations during the second quarter of the year.” 

On April 1 only 8 percent of the entire blast furnace ca- 
_ pacity of the United States Steel Corporation was idle. This 
operative capacity is above normal as an idleness of Io per- 
cent is usually counted on for repairs, etc. On March 1, 79 
percent of the Steel Corporation’s furnace capacity was in 
operation. The gain during the month of March was heavy 
and in keeping with the tremendous gains made during the 
previous two months. The Bessemer Pig Iron Association 
furnaces also made a great gain during the month of March— 
fram 58 on March I to 72 percent on April 1. This increase 
in operative capacity was almost entirely due to the large 
order for Bessemer iron placed by the United States Steel 
Corporation. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is operating 
all its furnaces at the present time, its active capacity having 
increased from 46 percent on March 1, to 100 percent on April 
1. Pennsylvania and Maryland steel companies and other 
furnaces also show big increase, the operations having in- 
creased from 65 to 78 percent during the month of March. 
The present month of course will not keep pace with the 
other three months of this year, and it is doubtful if the 
operative capacity on May 1 will show much of an increase 
over April 1. Even during the greatest activity in the iron 
trade rarely more than 90 percent of the furnace capacity is 
in and the percentage active, as shown on April 1, is very close 
to the best records established during boom periods. That 
the situation is assured until the end of the second quarter 
is now almost a certainty, but little interest has so far been 
shown by consumers in the third quarter. A compilation of 
the operations since Dec. 1, of furnaces tributary to the Lake 
Superior ore region, is given below: . 
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PITTSBURG AND VALLEY DISTRICTS. 

W. Harry Brown has commenced suit at Pittsbure to declare 
void the merger of the Keystone Car Wheel Co. of that 
place in the National Car Wheel Co. He alleges that he 
is owner of 230 shares of stock in the Keystone Car Wheel 
Co. and that his proxy was secured without his knowledge of 
the purpose of the meeting at which it was decided to sell 
plant National Car Wheel Co. He 
declare the sale of the Keystone plant 


the car wheel to the 
asks the court to 
to the National illegal and void and asks that the two con- 
cerns be restrained from selling his stock, as he alleges has 
been threatened unless he pays an assessment which has been 
levied by the Keystone company. 

‘he blooming mill of the North Sharon, Pa., 
Steel Co week 


idleness 


plant of the 


Carnegie resumed operations this after an 


extended he angle mill has not resumed opera- 
tions, but it is expected that it will be on in full by May 1 
No date has yet 
plant, 

The new mixer installed at the Monongahela steel plant of 
the National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., has been placed in 
operation. The new furnace which the company is erecting 
at this plant will be ready for operation about Aug. 1 

Che transfer of the properties of the New York & Cleve 
land Gas Coal Co. to the Pittsburg Coal Co., Pittsburg, was 
made in the Pittsburg courts last New York & 
Cleveland company passing out of existence by this transfer. 
been owned by the 


been fixed for operating the open-hearth 


week, the 
Che properties of this have 
Pittsburg Coal Co 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Monessen, Pa., 


company 
for nearly four years 
Pittsburg, has decided 
to put in an additional mill at where it now 
operates a 24-mill tin plate plant 
The Pittsburg Steel Co., Pittsburg, has purchased 12 acres 
of land adjoining its property at Monessen, Pa., upon which 
it is the intention to erect 
The 119-inch plate mill of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
stead, Pa., has been shut down, but it is officially denied that 


a seamless tube plant 
Home 


it is to be dismantled 
Che Powell Coal & Coke Co., 
West Virginia with $500,000 capital is offering through the 


of Pittsburg, incorporated in 


rust Co., of Pittsburg, $150,000 worth of bonds, 


interest The bonds are 


Colonia! 
bearing 5 percent payable July 1, 
1923, at 105 and accrued interest. 
acres of coal land at Powell Station, on the B. & O. R. R 
in West Virginia and 100 coke ovens are under erection which 
will shortly be placed in operation. The officers of the com 
S. Watson, president and treasurer; W. Y 
Wise, secretary, and R. L. 


The company owns 5,738 


pany are: W 
Humphreys, vice president; Roy 
Martin, general manager 

The sheet and tin plate mill of the Follansbee Bros. Co., 
near Wheeling, W. Va., will be placed in operation about 
Aug. 1. William Banfield, formerly connected with the Amer 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
and the machinery is now all on the ground and is being in- 


has assumed charge of the plant 


stalled as rapidly as possible. 

secured an in- 
junction this Lake Erie 
railroad from occupying land at McKees Rocks formerly oc 


Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg & 


The American Bridge Co., at 


week restraining the 
cupied by the Schultz Bridge Co., which was absorbed by the 
American Bridge Co. About 
stroyed by fire and was never rebuilt 


a year ago the plant was de 
Idleness for more than 
a year invalidates the lease is the contention of the railroad 
company, while the bridge company claims that it offered to 
a new concern for the site, but that the railroad com 


tracks into the 


secure 
pany said that it would tear up its side 


property if this was done 


The plant of the Falls Rivet & Machine Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., was sold April 9 at sheriff's sale for $60,100. The 
sale of the plant does not affect the operating company, but 
was made to satisfy a judgment in favor of the Cleveland 
rust Co. The appraisement was $90,000 

The Empire Steel & Iron Co., Catasauqua, Pa., reports for 
the year ended Dec. 31 a profit and loss balance of $165,443, 
against $128,639 the year before. Its net earnings, after de- 
preciation charges, were $308,651, against $203,087. ‘The 3 per 
cent preferred dividend required $75,000, and $196,846 was 
spent or set aside for improvements or extraordinary deprecia 
tion 
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PHILADELPHIA FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Foundrymen’s Ass 
ciation was held at the Manufacturers’ Club in Philadelphia 
on Wednesday, April 6, the president, Thomas Devlin, occupy 
yng the chair. The following were among those present 


Dr. E. E. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co 

Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin Mfg. C 

Lyman P. Clark, Edw. E. Pennewill ar 1 W \. Perrine Abral 
Cox Stove C 

Chas. D. Orr, Thomas, Roberts, Stevenson (C: 

lohn Fleming, S. J. Criswell Iron Works 

( D. Matthews, Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J 

John K. Still, Standard Scale & Supply Co 

P !. Potter, E. J. Etting ¢ 

FE. J. Decker, Paul S. Reeves & Sor 

1 H. Fries, Howe 5 e 

W. T. McDonald, Sel & Uhlinger 

7s McCryst 


Grenloch N. J 

Cc. R. Brown and A. D. Wallace, E. E. Brown & (¢ 

Walter S. Bickley, Penn Steel Casting & Mach. Co., Chester, P 
1 S. Robeson, American Glutrose Co., Camder N. J 

\. Simonson, Wm. Wharton Jr. & ¢ 

W. H. Ridgway, Craig, Ridgway & Son Co., Coate ‘ 

H. ©. Evans, Thos. Devlin Mfg. C« 


(€ 4 Davis, Chemust 

1. Hy. Pepper, The Iron Trade Revie 

1 H. Sheeler and F. E. Hemsher, Sheeler-Hemsher ( 
lhos J Kelley, rhomas Roberts, Stevenson ( 

H. L. Tripple and W. W. 1 ps, Fairbanks ( 

( (,ormar Schaum & Uhlinge: 


Chas. I Link, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Cs 
Frank T. Wright, | S. Cast lror 


he reasurel ] h iLhompsoi cportes i Llance m tie 
treasury of $2,150 and all bills paid At the invitation of t 
chair | i brown the associations representative on te 


committee having executive charge of the St. Louis Exp 

tion foundry exhibit project, detailed the work done by the 
committee so lar, and stated tnat a member of the committee 
was now in St. Louis to confer with the exposition authorities 
On his return to New York the committee would have another 
meeting and make a final decision, which would be made public, 


whether the proposed exlubit would be made or not. One 


thing was certain, he said; the committee would not under 
take the carrying out of the plans formed unless the exhibit 
could be made entirely creditable to the toundry trade gen 


erally 

A communication was read from the secretary of the Phila 
delphia committee, having in charge the entertainment of the 
members of the lron and Steel Institute when they visit 
Philadelphia next fall, asking the support of the association 
(he communication was ordered to be filed 

Another communication was read from Dr. Moldenke, secré 
tary of the American Foundrymen’s Association, inviting local 
foundrymen to attend the convention of that association 
be held in Indianapolis June 7, 8 and g and in St. Louis 


June 10, 


Che lecturer ie evening was Prof. Wm. Campb« 
Columbia University, New York, his subject being “/h 
Microscopical Examination of Alloys.’ Che lecture, wl 
was profoundly interesting, was illustrat by 5 " 
slides 

here was little or no discussion on the subject at the 


clusion of the lecture Asked whether the conditions he 


illustrated by means of plotted curves represented definit 
lations of the constituents, Prof. Campbell said hey 
ways have the same position Che best example, perhaps 
is to be found in common sold 2 parts tin and I part 
lead. If you take these metals half and haif you have an ex 
cess of lead, and : it cools dow you get crystais of ieas 
The part of the mothe $s is crystalize You can 
see the reason why a plumber can take a g er, 2 to 1 
and wipe a joint cl nd white, but he t f and 
half alloy it is apt to produce a dirty white 


Mr. Davis requested that Prof. Campbell favor the meeting 


with a little history of the work in metallography which he had 
demonstrated and present an idea of the vast amount repre 
sented in the research described. The process employed, M1 
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D i mewhat expensive and was calculated to 
ke ar l ’ ‘ yk very smal 1e slides shown, 
e added, represented only an infinitesimal part of an inch 


Prof. Campbell, in reply, said that chemistry would deter- 
mine what metals an alloy was composed of, and metallography 
would show how they exis Metallography, he said, was a 
most interesting study, and within the scope of almost any 
one. The action of an alloy in heating and cooling was highly 
important as bearing upon the resulting structure, and in con 
sequence metallography as a study was being widely taken up 
\ most valuable auxiliary to the study was the microscope, 
and this, with a desire to make research, was mainly all that 
vas required. He mentioned many cases of men in different 
parts of the world who, with very little knowledge of chemis 
try, had made some useful discoveries of the properties of 
metals through metallography Concluding he gave a brief 
history of the new science of metallography and the connec 
tion of many eminent scientists with researches on record 

\ vote of thanks was presented to the professor for his 
presentation oO! the subject 

lhe question of closer relations with sister associations 
was then taken up, and considerable discussion evolved 
Finally, on motion of Dr. Brown, it was resolved to suspend 
the order of business at the next meeting and hold a dinner, 


to which invitations would be extended to the New England 


American Car & Foundry Co. 


American Car & Foundry Co. for the 
larter ending with March show a decrease of $803,605, or 62% 
percent as compared with the same period in 1903. The com- 


pany is paying 134 percent on the preferred quarterly, requiring 


$525,000, and 42 percent on the common, requiring $150,000, 
ing a total of $675,000. The earnings were $532,423; there 

fore \ ) essary draw upon surpit for $142,177 to 

pay va ! 1¢ comparison tollows 

1QO4 1903 Decrease. 

Net $532,423 $1,426,108 $803,685 

Divid preterres 525,000 525.000 


503,055 
150,000 
743,085 


gol, 108 
300,000 
O01, 108 


1,728,220 


5,900,979 


/ 
Divid preferred 1,575,000 1,575,000 ; 
>.9 _ "I an 
Ba ince 2,597,745 4,325,979 1,725,220 
Divider T 750,000 G00,000 150,000 
Surpiu 1,547,745 3.425,979 1,578,220 
ota rp 11,903,200 
Surp 


Rarig Engineering Co. Reorganized. 


\. K. Rarig has retired from the presidency of the Rarig 


Engineering ( Columbus, O. Mr. Rarig still retains a large 
ympany now has the following 
theers: President, C. E. Morris; vice president, W. T. Guy; 
Fassig, and general superinten 
ent, A. A. Brow1 Lhe new ofhcers have decided on an issue 


t $400,000 new stock, $350,000 preferred and $50,000 common 


$s Ww be Idit on t $200,000 original stock The new 
upit to be used in carrying on and extending the business 
t the company he company is now finishing a portion of a 
g carriag tract for the governmer which represents an 
iy Of about $200,000, before the government makes its final 
avment e first shipment of the yntract for 20 gun car! 
we y Anotie large contract of thi 
pany t of fur ng blowing engines and other equip 
i e D i Iron & Steel Ci Sydney, Nova 
oc s iriy fir ed 
Mo rea | ve AS Ma ine { i tormalily 
| to the tt t the American Locomotive Co lhe 
f ywing directors have assumed control; S. R. Callaway, New 


York, chairn in: l. Reid Wi I Montreal, vic« president M 
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BRITISH PIG IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT IN 1903. 


Statistics have been gathered by the British Iron Trade 
Association showing the prodrction of pig iron and Bessemer 
and open-hearth steel in 1903. The total production of pig 
iron was 8,811,204 tons against 8,517,693 tons in 1902, 7,851,830 
tons in 1901 and 8,908,570 tons in 1900. The distribution 
among the various descriptions of pig iron was as follows 
for the past three years: 


Igo! 1902 1903 

Tons. Tons. lons. 
Forge and foundry.... 3,507,902 3,860,404 3,875,826 
Hematite ............ 3,177,084 3,048,048 3,760,422 
EE a 892,218 991,610 
SE GE. cena pece~e 39,905 185,033 183,346 
Sees, wdive tc. « BGG RO 8,586,603 8.811,204 


The stocks of pig iron in public stores at the end of 1903 
were 241,311 tons, against 234,614 tons at the end of 1902; 
290,718 at the end of 1901; 219,553 at the end of 1900; 559,703 
at the end of 1899 and 754,766 at the end of 1898. The statis 
tics indicate the decline of the warrant system in Great 
Britain. 


Bessemer and Open-Hearth Steel. 


The total output of Bessemer steel ingots in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1903 was 1,910,018 tons, against 1,825,- 
779 tons in 1902, 1,606,253 tons in IQOI, 1,745,004 tons in 
1900, and 1,825,074 tons in 18909 The production of acid 
Bessemer ingots was 1,316,915 tons in 1903 and of basic Besse 
mer ingots, 593,103. 

The production of Bessemer steel rails in the United King 
dom in 1903 was 1,061,441 tons, against 903,216 tons in 1902, 
732,260 tons in 1901 and 759,844 tons in 1900. 

The total production of open-hearth steel ingots in the 
United Kingdom in 1903 was 3,124,083 tons, against 3,083,288 
tons in 1902, 3,156,050 tons in 1900, and 3,030,251 tons in 1899. 
The output in 1903 was 40,795 tons more than that of 1902. 

In the following table are presented details of the British 
make of open-hearth and Bessemer steel ingots for each of 


the last eight years: 


Open-hearth Bessemer otal. 
Year. Tons. rons Tons. 
SS ccc ese a, Seen 1,815,842 4,133,397 
1897 eteheccess See 1,884,155 4,485,901 
ee 1,759,380 4,565,086 
SS ccsuececkves Seen 1,825,074 4,855,325 
le 1,745,004 4,901,054 
IQOI : ere - 3,297,791 1,600,253 4,904,044 
ar Cite secccs See 1,745,779 4,849,007 
yer 1,910,018 5,034,101 


The returns of finished and semi-finished steel produced by 


the two processes are given in the table below 


Open-hearth. Bessemer lotal 

lons Tons. lons. 
Plates and angles.. 1,248,079 21,840 1,260,919 
ES red bedac kWh ss" $4,042 1,061,441 1,146,383 
DON cdavedetlincens o,. Ses 221,283 759,028 
Blooms and billets.... 400,664 239,119 639,783 
General merchant steel 169,304 125,444 294,838 
TORRES Sicccccoses ROGER 1,669,127 4,109,951 


The production of Bessemer steel in Great Britain has been 
partially stationary for the past 20 years. In open-hearth steel 
there was an increase of 838,495 tons in the five years ending 
with 1900, the latter year showing 3,156,050 tons and the 
former 2,317,555 tons. In 1go1 high mark was reached at 
3,207,791 tons, and 1903 shows a falling off of 32,000 tons 
from 1900. 


The dissensions which had harassed the Compressed Air Co 
for about a year and had prevented the company receiving 
the financial support which it needed, have been compromised, 
and all the interests in the company agree that a reorganization 
is necessary and that the company must be furnished with new 
At a meeting of the stockholders held in New 
yr a ticket 
agreeable to all. The new board consists of Henry Monk 
house, A. C. Soper, C. S. Truax, R. M. Dixon, Edward Com 
stock, Thomas S. Stryker, Thomas B. Kent, Charles H. Duell, 
A. B. Proal, H. L. Langhaar, F. W. Huidekoper, D. C. Moore 
head, Charles C. Allen, Thomas Clark, Jr., and D. W. Patter 
son. The terms of the reorganization will be decided upon by a 


working capital. 
York, April 7, a majority of the stock was voted f 


/ 
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committee of the new board, acting with the committee of 
bond holders recently appointed. It was agreed that the meet- 
ing of some of the stockholders held March 8 be declared void 





Associated Foundry Foremen. 

Ine New York branch of the Associated Foundry Fore- 
men held its third monthly meeting on Saturday evening, 
March 26, at Hotel Montgomery, Jersey City, N. J. Chas. H. 
Thomas, of Newark, N. J., head of the national organization, 
presided A. M. Loudon read a paper on the “Metallurgy of 
Cast Iron.” A suggestion of the speaker was that each of 
the metalloids be taken up for study, one at each of the 
subsequent meetings. W. S. Sutherland, of the J. L. Mott 
lron Works, read a paper on “Experimenting with Samples.” 
He thought too little attention was paid to samples sent to 
foundries for advertising purposes. Often the foreman might 
thus become acquainted with a material as serviceable as that 
he had been in the habit of using, and perhaps considerably 
less expensive. President Thomas presented a paper dealing 
generally with the work of the foundry foreman, the prob- 
lems he encounters, the management of men and the advan- 
tageous handling of work. All the papers of the evening were 
well received and the discussion was entered into with en- 
thusiasm. 

Che following were in attendance: C. MacDonald, Snead 
& Co. Iron Works, Jersey City; N. R. Marvin, A. A. Griffing 
Iron Co., Jersey City; Chas. H. Thomas, D. C. Wilson and 
L. H. Roe, Newark, N. J.; John Leechman, Jersey City; W. S 
Sutherland and J. W. Du Bois, New York; Walter Hoffman. 
Union Hill, N. J.; Gustav Ryan, Hoboken, N. J.; John Phillips, 
John Latham, A. F. Neil and Harry Flockhart, Newark, N. J 
J. J. Rooney, Elizabeth, N. J.; Hugh McPhee, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; W. McWilliams, So. Norwalk, Conn.: S. W. Wil 
liams, Elizabethport, N. J.; T. A. Angell, C. G. Howe and 
Edem Campbell, Jersey City; A. M. Loudon, Portchester, N 
Y.; Andrew Hunter, Cold Springs, N. Y.: Chas. Stuart, Ho 
boken, N. J.; Mr. Gearney, Brooklyn, N. Y.: A. W. Brown, 
Portchester, N. Y.; Jas. Spense, Kearney, N. J.; F. C 
Everitt, secretary, New York 


Rail Production at Edgar Thomson Since 1875. 


rhe Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association 


gives the following interesting statement of Bessemer steel 
rail production at the Edgar Thomson steel works in the past 


29 years, which it pronounces the most remarkable metallur 
gical record that has been printed. ‘The building of the Edgar 
(homson steel works was undertaken in 1873, but the works 
were not completed until 1875. When built they embraced 
two 5-ton Bessemer converters and a rail mill. The first 
blow was made on Aug. 26, 1875, and the first steel rail was 


rolled on Sept. 1, 1875. The Edgar Thomson plant was en 
} 


larged at an early day in its history and it has since been 
frequently enlarged. its equipment today includes four 15-ton 
converters 
Years—Gross tons. Production. Years—Gross tons. Production 
1575S. , 5,853 1890 332,942 
1876 32,226 ISO! 204,409 
1877. 48,826 18o2 330,511 
18738. 64,505 1893 230,330 
1879. 70,044 1804 220,337 
1880... . 100,095 1895 324,775 
ISSI. 151,507 1806 300,776 
1582 , - 143,501 1897 $77,303 
1883. . 154,892 1808 501,757 
1884 : 144,090 1800 004,343 
1885. 120,650 1g00 620,331 
1886 i . 173,001 Igo! 708,113 
1837 . 192,000 1go2 709,900 
TS&S 148,203 1903 075,214 
1880 277,401 
lotal 8,207,625 
[The American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Co. had 64,100 


tons of pig iron on hand Feb. 29 and received 10,400 tons in 
March The deliveries were 4,800 tons in March, leaving 


stocks on hand March 41 of 60,700 tons 


The Milwaukee Tack Co., Milwaukee, Wis., which was 
forced into involuntary bankruptcy, has filed a statement plac 
ing its liabilities at $23,714.06 and its assets at $23,094 


v=, 
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STOCK DISTRIBUTION IN BLAST FURNACES.* 


BY DAVID BAKER 

When the skip hoist was first tried as a means of filling 
the blast furnace it made a great many enemies and very few 
friends among furnace managers [This state of affairs con 
tinued until the Duquesne furnaces were built, which demon 
strated not only the possibilities of a furnace stack in the 
way of production, but also the ability of the skip hoist to 
charge the materials necessary to produce the large tonnage 
obtained. Every furnace manager, who has operated stacks 
fitted with the vertical hoist and the hand-barrow system of 
filling, remembers that the momentous question about the fur 
nace, particularly during a good run, was: “Are you keeping 
her full ?” and many a good run has been spoiled by the 
furnace “getting away from the men.” 

With the new birth of the skip hoist this trouble was 
eliminated, but alas! other and more important difficulties 
arose. The distribution of the stock, the importance of which 
is never learned until many different ores and fuels have been 
tried, demanded closer attention. With all the defects of the 
hand barrow system, the distribution—when the top fillet 


were conscientious in carrying out the filling scheme arranged 


after thoughtful consideration by the manager—was abov 
criticisn It is said that the modern skip hoist, equipped with 
an elliptical hopper and receiving cylinder, and discharging 


over a small bell into the main hopper, will give just as good 


results as those obtained with hand barrow charging, but | 














FIG. I TOP OF FURNACE NO. I FIRST CAMPAIGN 
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m these into a deep steel 
larry car, dumped into 


ving hopper, from which 


finally discharged into 


avoid one dump by chut- 


o the skip cars. On the 
handling and to save a 
these bins are so much 


the larry that the break 


coke is dropped from six 
to seven times as compared with three or four times by the 
arrow system, and one of these (from the barrow into 
hopper) can hardly be called a drop, the break- 
n being so slight. 

, readers have seen what, ten years ago, might 
1 a modern plant, equipped with hand bar- 
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foot of the skip hoist; thence it is drawn direct into the 
skip bucket. 

The hoist is a double skip arrangement, and the top charg- 
ing device, shown in Fig. 1, consists of a circular hopper, 
having the discharge controlled by a small bell. The coke 
used at this plant is made from the Dominion Coal Co.'s 
coal, and is very friable and quite soft. 

The first furnace was blown in on Feb. 4, 1901, very suc- 
cessfully, and everything worked smoothly for a few weeks; 
but at the end of this period the furnace began to hang and 
slip and burn tuyeres, sometimes cutting at a slip every 
The tuyeres failed in nearly every 


tuyere in the furnace. 
case on the lower side of the nose, showing that they must 
have been flooded by cinder and iron when the slip occurred 
The destruction was so rapid that, in some cases, the tuy 
eres exploded, blowing down the “blow pipes” and the “pen 
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was the increase of the feed water pressure by changing 
from the regular tank service of salt water at 20 lb. to the 
fresh water main at 40 Ib. per sq. in. This made only a slight 
improvement. Next was the steady increase of the number 
of engine revolutions, until an average volume of 36,000 cy. 
ft. per minute, measured by piston displacement, was forced 
through the tuyeres. After this change the slipping was 
less frequent, the output greater and, at the same time, no 
more tuyeres were lost. Finally, silica rock was introduced 
in the charge, which had a marked effect, making the slag 
very fluid, reducing the burning out of the tuyeres materially 
and increasing the output greatly. The best results were ob- 
tained by the addition of 200 lb. of quartz gravel for each 
ton of ore charged, changing the slag analysis from 31 54 to 
34.32 SiO. and from 15.2 to 12.76 percent Al.O At that 
time dolomite was used as a flux. 
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FIG. 3.-—BURNED LINES OF FURNACE. FIG. 5.—TOP OF FURNACE NO. 2. FIG. 6.—TOP OF FURNACE NO. 6. 
FIRST LINING, SECOND CAMPAIGN. SECOND CAMPAIGN 
stocks,” causing a panic among the furnace men and not The ore obtained from Wabana, Bell Island, Conception 


adding to the comfort of the furnace manager 

An analysis of the flue dirt gave the following results, 
which show that most of it was coke: Loss on ignitio 
52.87; SiO:, 8.60; Fe:Os, 16.35; Al.O:, 6.56; CaO, 5.51; and 
The coke in the bins was very dirty and 
he coke in the heart! 


MgO, 3.46 percent 
badly broken, and it was apparent that t 
livided 


great difficulty in settling through the mass, particularly dut 


of the furnace was so finely that the slaz found 


ing a slip; hence, the flooding of the tuyeres with cinder 
and iron, and their consequent destruction. In fact, it was 
only after long blowing at the cinder notch and repeated 
checkings of the blast that the tuyeres could be dried suffi 
ciently to take off the blast without filling the blow pipes. 


The first effort made to reduce the tuyere destruction 


Bay, Newfoundland, is a uniform, dense, red hematite, which 


has been split up tm situ by cleavage planes into lumps of 
rhomboid shape, having a similar appearance to broken red 
brick. The ore is practially free from fines and f the fol 
lowing average analysis: Fe, 51.43; SiO, 14.03; AlOs, 4.57; 
MeQ, 0.52: CaQ, 2.23 Mn, 0.15; P. oo: S. 0.038 ind 
10s, 0.45 percent The high percentage of alumina in the 
ore seems to render the slag viscous, and is only corrected by 
the addition of silica, the best results being obtained when the 


Probably the titanic 


lj 
ty 


slag does not exceed 13 percent alumina 


g 
acid also adds considerably to the infusibi 
Notwithstanding all the changes noted above, which less- 


ned the destruction of the tuyeres, 


Screens were placed 


there was still room 


for much improvement in the chutes 
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from the coke bins to the skip buckets, which eliminated 4 
percent of fine coke braize. 

These changes had hardly been accomplished when the 
shell of the first furnace began to show an unusual tempera 
ture about 20 feet from the top of the bosh and opposite 
to the skip way. The furnace had been in blast only six 
months and the bricks, made by Harbison & Walker, of 
Pittsburg, were held responsible for this rapid failing of the 
lining. It was stated by those present when these linings 
arrived that the bricks had not been properly housed, and 


had been subjected to freezing after being wet. Fig 2 shows 


the first lining, in which the bricks used in backing up the 
in-wall were of second quality Scotch make. The burned lines 
of this furnace, Fig. 3, show that the failure of the in-wall 
was confined to the side opposite the skip way. The second 
furnace started, No. 2, five months after the blow-in, devel 
oped the same weakness in identically the same place. From 
the first I doubted that the bricks were wholly responsible 
for these failures; and when the third furnace, after a most 
favorable start, with all the conditions normal, developed a 
hot spot within three weeks after blow-in, and cut through 
nearly 5 ft. of firebrick in exactly the same location, I was 

convinced that the true 

: cause of the trouble should 
be sought in another quar 
ter. The conditions of the 
coke charged and the dis 
tribution of the charge had 
been carefully studied for 
some time, and it becam« 
evident that they had some 


connection with the 





reguiar wear ot the tu! 


When the first 
failed, l model 


was prepared with a com 


lining 


furnace 


plete top-charging arrang: 
ment, the shell being of 
glass strips fastened to 
narrow wooden strips, so 
that the descent of th 
charges c uuld be observed 
[he material was drawn 


from the bottom so as to 





lower the stock in the same 
the blast furnace 


*harge is moved by tine 





1e heart At the same 
time a careful study was 
made of the actual filling 
FIG. 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ORE IN 
4 E ‘ it tne rnace l pera 
STOCK-CHUTE OF FURNACE NO. 1 
DURING THE FIRST CAMPAIGN " 
i é res | t 5 
servation showed that the furnace hopper vas filled 


in the manner illustrated in Fig. 4; the finer portion of the 


charge remained under the dumping point of the skip, whil 
the coarser portion of ¢ material rolled t e othe nd 
the same side of the furnace where the lining had failed n 


. ‘ — ae +} } ‘ | nad 
The furnace, therefore, had on one sid e best coke a 


all lump ore and flux, while on the other side w e coke 
dirt and fine coke with the finer portion of the ore 


, 1 } | : +} ‘ r 
iad been crushed a e quarry 


which latter material 





through a 4-inch ring. As a result of s condition the 
nace worked faster and hotter on the sick iving tne m 
lumps: in fact, it was “channeling” in that director Had the 
charge been of regular Lake Superior ore, with ab 10 pe 
cent lump material, and Connellsville ike, probably no such 
separation w d ive been noticed, f ere would have 
been enough fine ore to have made the charge practically of 
the same penetra pward moving gases, and v 
much less breakage of fuel. so that in efficiency the whol 
charge would have beet nore me irly the same 

In order to correct these defects of distribution, a top 
for Furnace No. 2 was designed, as shown in Fig. 5. In this 

} +} r . 


new furnace top an elliptical hopper replaced the old 
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one, the idea being to prevent the sizing of the material by 
lischarging this elliptical hopper into a cylinder closed by a 
bell. The head frames of the top were so low that the 
ylinder could not be made as long was desired, and it did 
not have quite the capacity of two full skips. Four months 
ifter the “blow-in” t furna leveloped a hot spot, on 
the side opposite from th hers, which apparently showed 


that the sizing had been reversed, but not corrected 
lhe second attempt to correct the distribution without 
entirely removing the head frames and changing the angle 


f the skip way is shown in Fig. 6 In order to make room 
n the cylinder for two full shiploads of coke, the diameter 


was increased to 6 ft., and the 


lower part of the elliptical hop 
per was extended into the cylinder, thus narrowing the open 
ing to 3.5 ft., so as to throw all of the material to the cen 
ter of this cylinder and in the sizing, which must inevitably 
take place, to leave the fines in the center and the lumps next 
to the shell of the cylinder This furnace has now been in 
blast eighteen months and has not shown any unusual heat 
ing in the shell. 

he breakage of the coke continues and cannot be reme 
died with such a filling system, but enough has been done 
to show that with well coked, washed coal a fairly uniform 
furnace practice can be maintained with only the normal de 
struction of tuyeres. Unquestionably, the excessive breakage 
of the fuel very materially lowers its practical calorific efh 
ciency in the blast furnace. This efficiency is in inverse pro 
ortion to the breakage, for, other conditions being equal, the 
imount of carbon absorbed by the hot CO, of the gases is in 
proportion to the surface exposed his means that, other 
things being equal, the fuel consumption in a blast furnace 
per ton of pig iron produced is directly proportional to the 
eakage the coke receives between the oven and the hearth 


Therefore, in laying out new works it is of 


the utmost importance to have the blast furnaces and cok 
vvens studied together from this standpoint, in order to put 
the coke into the furnaces with the minimum amount of 


reduced with the right de 


‘e demonstrates that greate: 
an ore that is all lumps, 
¢1 


oft coke that is subjected to 





the abuse of the repeated handlings incident to the modern 
Whether the 


such filling arrangements compensates for the loss due to 


and charging devic« labor saved by 


impaired efficiency of the fuel resulting from such abuse, 1s 


question left for others to solve 


Largest Fresh Water Steamer Launched. 


Che Augustus B. Wolvin, the largest steamer ever built for 
April 9 


fresh water, was successfully launched at Lorain, O., 


Che ship was built at the Lorain yards of the American Ship 


lding Co. Its length over all is 560 feet and it will carry 
11.000 tons of ore on 18 feet draught Its total cost will be 
$480,000. Charles M. Schwab was one of the guests of honor 

the iching, and in a pressed regret that when 

went il the sh pbu aing did not be ymme con 
ected with lak ntere l se on the sea 
yoard 

A} 100 ( ' maring Pen vd iron 


t \ I \ He , g ful CC W ve in 
' l tw the b ng pa sf the steel m 
e 2 \ b it worl lt ; expected that o1 
\p ac t ? } w " idy to tart Dhe 
lor yps, th mly department w h has remained in 
pr Y yperated on full t e within a few days 


At a meeting of the directors of the American Steel Foun 
dri 1 in New York, April 7 ph E. Schwab tendered 
resignation as president, t tal eff April 16 The 
signation wa cepted and Gene Charles Miller was ap 
pointed pre lent Mr Pe wab i nembet of th 
4 ( ve < nn id yoard t { T The director 
declared the 1 riy d vide | | perc t n pre 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“The Metallurgy of Steel,” by F. W. Harbord, with a sec- 
tion on the mechanical treatment of steel by J. W. Hall. This 
portly volume, 2% inches thick, and containing 758 6 x 9-inch 
pages, is in the metallurgical series projected by Prof. Rob- 
erts-Austen and follows Prof. Turner’s companion treatise on 
the “Metallurgy of Iron.” There is indeed a curious coinci- 
dence here. Mr. Harbord was unable in the first place to 
undertake the work of preparing a volume devoted to iron 
and steel and the task which devolved upon Prof. Turner re 
sulted in his book as the first installment of a work which 
it was found inadvisable after all to confine to a single volume. 
Prof. Turner being similarly prevented from writing the vol- 
ume on steel, Mr. Harbord took his place in turn and the notes 
and manuscript already prepared by the author of the “Metal 
lurgy of Iron” reverted to the writer of the present book. The 
plan decided upon for the later work did not fit closely with 
that contemplated by Prof. Turner and the data were neces 
sarily preferable for reference than for direct insertion as 
written. The book is divided into sections. The first section 
deals with the theory and practice of steel manufacture, 
with many typical examples of modern furnaces, gas produ- 
cers, etc. This section has chapters on the Bessemer process 
(53 pages); the basic process; manufacture of steel in small 
converters; chemistry of the acid Bessemer process; chemistry 
of the basic Bessemer process; gas producers (28 pages) ; 
the open-hearth process (38 pages) ; basic Siemens process 
(36 pages); the production of steel castings; the production 
of shear and crucible steel; armor plate manufacture and 
direct processes of steel manufacture. The second section has 
chapters on reheating furnaces and methods of handling ma 
terial at the reheating furnaces. The third section discusses 
the development of the rolling mill; rolling mill construction 
and the five types; roll making; special mills; rolling mill 
engines; handling material at the rolls; the use and output of 
section, plate and sheet mills; rod mills; continuous mills; 
ard; laying out of the mill; 


handling material in the stock y 
4 4 . 
by press; fluid steel compres- 


forging by steam hammer and 
sion; tube making; wire drawing; the protection of steel from 
corrosion. This section concludes with on account of some 
modern English steel plants. The fourth chapter deals with 
finished steel; mechanical testing; the combination of carbon 
and iron; the influence of certain elements on the physical 
properties of steel; steel alloys; heat treatment; microscopic 


examination of steel. 

The first section and the fourth were prepared by Mr. Har- 
bord, the second was entrusted to Mr. Hall and the third bears 
both names. Many of the engravings have been made from 
drawings to scale and there is a drafting room semblance to 
all the line drawings which will give confidence in the illus 
trated designs. Many of the engravings fail to equal the 
merits of the text nevertheless. This does not apply to the 
numerous micro-photographs which are reproduced excellently 
on special paper and depict micro-structyres vividly. The 
author not only frankly acknowledges his debt to others in his 
preface and his frequent footnotes, but gives bibliographical 
references freely at the close of a number of chapters. The 
magnitude of the work presumably accounts for the omission 
of quite recent investigation. The experiments of Ruthenburg 
and others in electric melting furnaces has neither place nor 
mention so far as we can find. The mechanical engineering 
sections are fully up to the standard of the metallurgical ex- 
position and much useful matter is offered the reader 

The manufacture of tubes has received no extensive treat 
ment prior to the article on welded pipe by Victor Beutner, in 
The Iron Trade Review of Dec. 17 and 24, 1903. The author 
does not give so comprehensive a discussion as Mr. Beutner 
presented, but in view of prior conditions this is probably not 
surprising. Altogether it is a remarkable book, with a wealth 
of data consistently classified for reference and carrying the 
metallurgy of steel through to the specifications of American 
and British standards (both given in the appendix). The 
publisher, the J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, has given 
the textbook fitting typographical dress, good paper and sub 
stantial cloth binding. Price $0. 


The Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, has 
taken a contract for two large blowing engines to be installed 
in the Middlesboro, Eng., works of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. 
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New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants :— 

The extensive improvements contemplated by the Pheenix 
Cement Co., of Nazareth, Pa., have been laid out by Dodge 
& Day, modernizing and contracting engineers, Nicetown 
Philadelphia, and it is thought the work will be started in 
the near future. Most of the buildings will be enlarged, 
electric transmission installed throughout and the entire plant 





thoroughly modernized in order to increase materially the 
output to keep pace with the growing demand for the product. 
This will necessitate the installation of considerable additional 
power equipment, as well as a 200-kilowatt generator, tan- 
dem compound engine for generator, one 50 and one 75 horse- 
power motor and a number of smaller motors: charging cars, 
turntable, coal and ashes conveyor, underfeed stokers, steam 
locomotive for hauling cars to and from the quarries: elec 
tric hoist, electric air compressor, blower and exhauster, air 
cooled conveyor, belt conveyors, elevators, automatic weigh- 
ing machine, extension of track system, etc. 

The Lake Erie Nail & Supply Co., Cleveland, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $15,000. The incorporators are: 
W. G. Aborn, C. J. Robinson, J. L. Findlay, W. A. Coy and 
R. F. Trumper. 

lhe Bounds Wire Fence Co., Columbus, O., has been incor 
porated with a capital of $25,000. The incorporators are: 
Perry M. Bounds, Frank McCafferty, M. B. Schley, Carl Lewis 
and F. L. Hogsham. 

F. A. Clegg & Co., organized at Louisville, Ky., to manu 


facture steam heaters and ventilators, have been granted a 
charter. Capital stock is $25,000. The incorporators are: F. 
\. Clegg, Henry Weilage, George Mathews and Otto Krause. 

Floyd, Wells & Co., Roylesford, Pa., have been incorporated 
with a capital of $210,000 to manufacture stoves and ranges. 
(he incorporators are: Isaac Brookes, C. W. Wagoner, I. 
Irwin Wells, William J. Wagoner and George Wagoner. 

The Davenport Washing Machine Co., Davenport, Ia., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. The officers of 
the company are: President, Julius Krabbenhoeft; vice presi- 
dent, Henry E. Carstens; secretary and treasurer, Gustav 
Krabbenhoeft. 

lhe Davison Foundry Co., Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000. The incorporators are: T. S. Hogan, 
F. J. Hogan and J. H. Lally. 

lhe Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until April 30 for improving and 
erecting the 100-ton steel shears at the Boston Navy Yard 
Funds available, $19,500. ; 

he American Machine & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, capital $50,- 
000, has been incorporated by Norton T. Horr, C. L. Denton, 
H. J. Caldwell and H. H. Allyn. 

Che Foster Steel Stanchion Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000. The incorporators are: 
F. H. Battles, C. J. Brown and C. E. Meade, Rochester 

Che American Drop Forging & Tool Co., Wayland, N. Y., 
recently incorporated, has a capital of $15,000, of which $12,000 
is paid in. The officers are: W. A. MacFarland, president; 
Sylvester Dodge, vice president; John J. Morris, treasurer; 
Juiian A. Morris, secretary; A. G. Kruse, superintendent. The 
company has taken over the business and plant of the Ameri- 
can Drop Forging & Tool Co. (partnership), which was 
started in December, 1902. The company will manufacture the 
‘American” pipe wrenches, recently patented, Morse taper 
sleeves and sockets, emery wheel dressers and other machinists’ 
tools; also light drop forgings to order. It has enough orders 
on hand now to keep double force busy for the next three 
months. It will purchase a 35-h. p. engine and boiler shortly 

The Ben Steele Weigher Mfg. Co., Peoria, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $60,000. Incorporators are: 
Ben J. Steele, J. W. Ashworth and Edwin Leisher 

lhe General Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been incor 
porated to manufacture engines, pumps, etc. Incorporators 
are: Robert W. Day, M. W. Fuller and C. P. Reed 
The Morrison Foundry Co., Newark, N. J., has been in- 


corporated with a capital of $10,000. Incorporators are: 
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James Morrison, Algernon T. Sweeney and Cassimire Scop- 
pettone. 

The C. G. Brunnckow Co., Providence, R. I., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture copper 
and galvanized iron, cornice work, gutters and conductors. 
Incorporators are: Joseph Hitz, Emma L. Brunnckow and 
Louis C. Guenther. 

The American Forged Steel Flange Co., Chicago, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000. Incorporators are: H. 
L. Hanson, C. J. Schmidt and L. W. Novander. 

The Rex Kerosene Engine Co., New York city, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000. Directors are: R. J. 
Carter, T. L. Freeman and E. F. McClintock, of New York 
city. 

The J. A. Engle Co., Peoria, Ill, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $75,000, to manufacture machinery. This 
corporation embraces the Peoria branch of Reeves & Co., 
which was recently removed from Springfield. 

The Barberie Locomotive Appliance Co., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. Incorporators 
are: John Barberie, 43 Irving place, Brooklyn; Marcie Dunn, 
201 Stuyvesant avenue, Brooklyn, and Thomas C. O’Conner, 
Monroe street, Brooklyn. 

Howard Campbell, Sharon E. Jones and Samuel Gaar are 
organizing a company at Richmond, Ind., to manufacture steel 
step ladders, steel grill work and other steel novelties. The 
capital will be $50,000. 

The Walton-Von Huffel Mfg. Co. has been organized at 
Galesburg, Ill., with a capital of $20,000, to conduct a machine 
shop and foundry business. The new concern is a consolida- 
tion of the Walton Mfg. Co. and Von Huffel & Sons. The 
new company will occupy the building now used by Von Huffel 
& Sons, which will be remodeled and improved. A portable 
gasoline engine for general farm use will be added to the 
products of the company. 

Edward McDowell, 145 Ivy street, Atlanta, Ga., is in the 
market for a 12x 8x10 or 12 duplex outside packed plunger 
pump and 10-stamp mill of Hall pattern. 

E. E. Stouffer, Mineral Ridge, O., is in the market for 100 
to 150-h. p. boiler, 25 to so-h. p. engine, gauges and two 
pumps; second-hand preferred. 

E. J. Codd Co., 700 South Caroline street, Baltimore, wants 
to buy either new or second-hand rolls to take a plate of steel 
12 feet wide and 1% inch thick. ' 

The Consolidated Feldspar Co., 223 St. Paul street, Balti- 
more, is open for proposals for a 50 or 75-ton grinding plant 
complete. 

Vaughan & Fuller, Winchester, Tenn., want an iron planer, 
24 x 24 inches by 6 feet; new or good second-hand. 

The Country Hydrant Co., Broadway and Pine street, St. 
Louis, Mo., wants estimates on the construction of galvanized 
iron and black-iron tanks. 


New Construction :— 

The Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ill, manufacturer of 
agricultural implements, intends to make many additions and 
alterations to its plant this spring and summer. A 500-h. p. 
cross compound engine and a s500-h. p. Westinghouse electric 
generator have been purchased and will soon be installed. A 
new battery of boilers was added during the winter, giving a 
total of 1,800 h. p. boiler capacity, and the new electrical unit 
will give, with the engines already in operation, about 1,600 
h. p. engine capacity. The company is also preparing plans and 
will soon award contracts for the construction of four new 
buildings, steel construction, to the main plant. Some of these 
new buildings will replace the older and smaller buildings which 
have been outgrown. Other changes and the addition of new 
machinery in various departments, made necessary by the ever 
increasing business of the P. & O. Co., will keep this plant 
among those of the large plow companies of the country. The 
plant now covers an area of 17 acres and employs from 1,200 tc 
1,400 mer. the year round. 

The Star Drilling Machine Co., of Akron, O., has contracted 
for two new buildings for its plant at Chanute, Kan —a ma 
chine shop 60x 120 feet, two stories, and blacksmith shop 
48 x 60 feet, one story. By fall the new buildings will be in 
operation at a total cost of $75,000 of buildings and machinery. 

The Illinois Central railroad will make extensive improve 
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ments at Clinton, Ill. A new yard house will be built and the 
engine, car and carpenter shops will be enlarged. Considerable 
new machinery will be installed 

Che J. B. Foote Foundry Co. has under consideration the 
removal of its plant from Fredericktown, O., to Newark, O., 
The company needs more room for building purposes. 

The Wishart Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal., which recently 
announced that it would erect a foundry and window weight 
plant near Library Park, in that city, is meeting with opposi- 
tion from citizens who say that they will oppose the erection 
of a manufacturing plant near the park. 

Greenlee Bros., Rockford, Ill, have contracted for the build- 
ing of a machine shop 160x205 feet and an erecting room 
38 x 205 feet. 

The Wood Railway Signal Co., Fostoria, O., recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $15,000, has organized by electing 
the following officers and directors: O. V. Wood, J. W. Me- 
Donel, T. D. Adams, G. G. Grimes and Roscoe Carle; presi- 
dent, O. V. Wood; vice president, J. W. McDonel; secretary 
and treasurer, G. G. Grimes Two brick buildings are prac- 
tically completed and the third has been started. 

Within a few days the new addition to the plant of the 
Indiana Stove Works at Evansville, Ind., will be completed. 
Two stories have been added to the steel range department, 
giving 15,000 square feet more floor room. 





Fires and Accidents :— 


The machine shop of Albert G. Neidinger, Rochester, N. Y., 
was damaged by fire which occurred on April 5. The main 
part of the plant was saved. 

The large stove foundry of the Wehrle Co., Newark, O., was 
visited by fire April 7. The destruction of the entire plant was 
threatened, but the flames were confined to the office, mounting 
room and steel shop, where $40,000 worth of steel was de- 
stroyed. Total loss was about $100,000, covered by insurance. 
Three hundred men went to work the morning after the fire 
clearing away the debris. 

lhe Industrial Iron Works, Union City, Pa., were damaged 
by fire to the extent of $3,000 April 4 

A fire which, it is supposed, was started by a spark from a 
passing locomotive, occurred April 4 at the plant of the Colum- 
bus Chain Co., Columbus, O. The south shop building was 
burned, as was also the one-story warehouse, but the stock 
was not damaged to any large extent. The power plant, link 
room department and north shops were not damaged and were 
continued in operation. A part of the south shop is already 
equipped for temporary operation, so that the company will be 
able to forward, without much delay, some important orders 
that it has on hand. In a very short time the company will be 
operating in full. The loss is covered by insurance. 


General Industrial Notes :— 


Representatives of the Mark Mfg. Co., Chicago. which re- 
cently purchased the plant of the Eastern Tube Co., at Zanes 
ville, O., had a meeting a few days ago with the creditors of 
the Zanesville concern. It is expected that the plant will soon 
be placed in operation The Chicago manufacturers made a 
thorough inspection of the plant. The Board of Trade of Co- 
lumbus, O., is endeavoring to have the plant move to that city. 

The American Car & Foundry Co. will build the 1,100 cars 
recently ordered by the Pennsylvania railroad at the Detroit 
plant. The material is now being assembled, but the company 
will not be able to begin the building of the cars until about 
June 1. The contract will furnish work for from 600 to 700 
men, but it is not expected that the plant will be running to 
its full capacity for some time. 

The Standard Plunger Elevator Co., Jamesville, Mass., has 
been awarded a contract for installing 103 elevators for the 
John Wanamaker Co., of Philadelphia. According to the con- 
tract 33 of the elevators are to be put in the New York store 
of the company and the others in its Philadelphia stores. 

Since the removal of the foundry and pattern departments 
from the B. F. Sturtevant Co.’s plant at Jamaica Plain to the 
extensive new quarters at Hyde Park, Mass., the transfer of 
the other departments has been in progress. The fan, heater 
and electrical departments have already been moved and the 
engine and galvanized iron department are in the process of re- 
moval and the erection of the machines in the machine shop 














4 An inventory by 
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is. well under way. These machines and all others in the 
works will be of the most improved type and these, with the 
¢ranes and industrial railways, will enable the work to be 
turned out rapidly at a minimum cost. The headquarters are 
still at Jamaica Plain, but in a few months the entire plant will 
be moved. 

Plans have been nearly completed for the consolidation of 
the Pneumatic Signal Co., of Rochester, N. Y., with a capital 
of $3,000,000, and the Taylor Signal Co., of Buffalo, with a 
capital of $800,000. The merged corporations will be known 
as the General Railway Signal Co., which will have a capital 
of $5,000,000. The president will be W. W. Salmon, now 
president of the Taylor Signal Co., of Buffalo; Frederick W. 
Cook, of Rochester, will be vice president ; George D. Morgan, 
at present secretary and treasurer of the Taylor Signal Co., 
will probably hold a similar position with the new company. 
The Buffalo concern manufactures electric signals, while the 
Rochester company makes mechanical and pneumatic signals. 
Each company contemplated going into the business of making 
the product of the other and to avoid conflict and competition, 
men prominent in the two companies got together and pro- 
posed consolidation. The executive and engineering offices of 
the consolidated companies will be in Buffalo. 

The affairs of the Morlock Automobile Mfg. Co., Buffalo, 
were wound up in bankruptcy court in that city last week. 
The offer of the directors of the company to pay the creditors 
50 cents on the dollar was accepted. 

Four years ago the Inland Steel Co., of Chicago, acquired 
the “indestructible post” patents and commenced the manu- 
facture of the post. This branch of the company’s business 
grew steadily and it has recently been decided to organize a 
separate company, the Indestructible Post Co., whose incor- 
poration has been noted in these columns. The new company 
has acquired the post business of the Inland Steel Co., includ 
ing buildings, machinery, apparatus, equipment, patents, good 
will and a free lease of the land now occupied. The post 
consists of a base of manufactured stone formed upon the steel 
upright under great pressure. The upright is of high carbon 
angle steel punched to suit any kind of wire fence and coated 
with asphaltum. The plant is located at Chicago Heights, IIl., 
and is running full time. A large number of orders are on 
hand, including one for 40,000 posts from the Cincinnati, 
Bluffton & Chicago Railroad Co. 


M The National Wire Cloth Co., of Chicago, has signed a 
i contract with the Business Men’s Association, of Niles, Mich., 
‘ whereby the company will move to Niles and expend $25,000 
per year in wages, while the Business Men’s Association will 
provide a building rent free. 
1! The Edwards Headlight Co., Cincinnati, will move to 
Ht Logansport, Ind. The city provides the company with a 
building. 
: Receiver Strauss has closed the plant of the Model Gas 


Engine Co., Auburn, Ind., pending a settlement with creditors. 
the receiver shows assets $316,478.75 and 
liabilities $267,528.93. 

An order has been issued for a resumption of full working 


, time by car workers employed by the New York, New Haven 


| & Hartford railroad. This order restores for 300 employes 
the ten-hour day schedule which was in force prior to Jan. 23, 
. on which date the time was reduced to nine hours and was 
followed on Feb. 13 by a reduction to eight hours. 





The boiler manufacturing plant of William Allen & Sons 


4 Co., Worcester, Mass., has been placed in operation by the 
receivers. The contracts which are on hand will be finished. 
The foundry of the Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., in- 
i corporated a few months ago as the American Foundry Co., 
f has been closed for an indefinite period, during which castings 
| for the pulleys will be made at another foundry in that city. 
7 | The Detroit Screw Co. has decided to move its principal 
office from Chicago to Detroit. This company absorbed the 


Pearson Mfg. Co. about four months ago. The Pearson com- 
pany was a Chicago concern. At the annual meeting held a 


few days ago W. B. Pearson was elected president to succeed 


<= 


C. E. Roberts. It was then decided to move all the Chicago 
ii property to Detroit, making the latter city the headquarters 

1 Alabama cast iron pipe makers are figuring on getting a 
i share of the order which will soon be given for the water- 
i works at Cienfuegos, Cuba. A representative of the United 
bs 
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States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has just returned from 
Cuba, where he went on business in connection with this con- 
tract. The following material will be needed: Cast iron pipe, 
24 inches and over in diameter, 10,441 tons; 185 tons of special 
castings ; 279 valves, 24 inches in diameter; 130 hydrants; 345 
tons structural steel; 11,235 square yards expanded metal, and 
330,000 pounds of lead. 

Julien Grear is preparing to establish a machine shop at 
Paducah, Ky. He has placed a number of orders for ma- 
chinery. 

The Neely-Ralya Co., of Greenfield, O., manufacturer of 
the Neely saw, has been conferring with the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Anderson, Ind., concerning the removal of the plant 
from Greenfield to Anderson. 

Negotiations have been completed whereby the plant of the 
Chicago Steel Mfg. Co., at Hammond, Ind., will be moved to 
Newcastle, Ind. The old plant, which was recently damaged 
by fire, had a capacity of 300,000 kegs of iron and steel nails 
per year. 

The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. is a corporation organized 
under the laws of West Virginia, with an authorized capital 
of $50,000, $20,000 of which is paid in, and it has a surplus of 
$30,000. The officers of the company are: C. C. Chamberlin, 
president, and John M. Crawford, secretary and treasurer. 
The company has been in operation almost seven years, manu- 
facturing rig irons, wooden tanks, for oil and water, and drill- 
ing machines, having had a very nice trade in each of these 
lines. The business has grown to very fair proportions, the 
sales averaging over $250,000 every year. The company ships 
its goods all over the United States wherever oil and gas are 
found, and has sent five of its drilling machines to Nome, 
Alaska, where they are boring for gold. The outlook in its 
line of business seems very good for the remainder of the year. 

A doubling of its capital stock, which has been $1,000,000, is 
announced by Crocker-Wheeler Co., manufacturer and elec- 
trical engineer, of Ampere, N. J. The company, which is the 
largest of the independent electrical manufacturers, was or- 
ganized in 1892 by Dr. Schuyler Skaats Wheeler and Prof. 
Francis B. Crocker, on a relatively modest basis. It now has 
fifteen branch offices from Boston to San Francisco and does 
one of the largest businesses in the world in electric power 
The capitalization was several times increased, un- 
In view of the rapidly 
have decided to 


apparatus. 
til in 1899 it had become §1,000,000. 
expanding business the stockholders 
increase this amount to $2,000,000. 

Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. manufacturers of 
punches, shears, bending rolls, etc., are running to full ca- 
pacity. This concern, with the exception of one day, has not 
shut down for twenty years save on holidays. 

The Atlantic Machine Works, Westminster, Md., manufac- 
turers of labeling machines, have erected a commodious building 
equipped with modern machinery and have begun the manufac- 
ture of their specialties. The company was organized last year, 
but on account of a suit alleging infringement of patents, it has 
been delayed in beginning operations. The suit was won by 
the company and it then began to equip its plant. The erec- 


now 


tion of additional buildings in the fall is contemplated. The 
plans are not yet definitely settled. 
The White Engineering Co., Marion, O., recently incor- 


porated, has already a small plant which is operated by elec- 


tricity. The company manufactures a valve gear, an air saw 
and a lime and sediment extractor. The company owns all its 
patents. 


The Acme Foundry Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., recently incor- 
porated, succeeds a partnership which has been in existence the 
past four years. The company will operate a jobbing foundry 
in brass and iron. 

The Mahoning Motor Car Co., 
corporated for the manufacture of automobiles, is equipping a 


This equipment has been purchased. 


Youngstown, O., recently in- 


machine shop. 








Luis Jackson, industrial commissioner of the Erie Railroad 
Co., has issued an industrial map of the Erie system. The 
company’s lines traverse the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, all comprising a ter- 
ritory rich in resources and enterprise, and the map shows the 
great extent of the system and the important business centers 
reached by the railroad. The map is in colors, showing the 


bituminous and anthracite areas in red, oil and gas in yellow, 
and the coal, oil and gas area in orange. 
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Cochrane Receiver Separators 


These Cochrane Receiver Separators have the same ability to take water out of stean 
as our Cochrane Steam Separators, since they embody the same principles of design; but, 
in addition to this, these Cochrane Receiver Separators are provided with extra large 
wells or receivers for taking care of any flush of water that may be suddenly carried over 
with the steam, and for providing a reservoir for storing asupply of steam close to the en 
gine, upon which the engine may draw when a momentary demand is made for extra steam 

Pulsations and hammering in the steam pipes are also prevented by the Cochran 
Receiver Separators, since the steam stored in the Separator acts as a cushion and main 


tains the maximum boiler pressure at the end of long lines of piping. 
, send for our Catalogue 11-S. 


mation, prices, etc. 


For further infor 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, Clearfield & 17th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Cochrane Feed Water Heaters, Cochrane Steam and Ol! Separators 
and the Sorge-Cochrane systems. 
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THE TIME TO ADVERTISE 
IS WHEN YOU WANT MORE BUSINESS. 


THE PLACE TO ADVERTISE 
TO CET IT IS RICHT HERE. 


THIS SPACE FOR SALE. ADDRESS 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


CLEVELAND, O. 


= 











Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Manufacturing following well known brands of Foundry Iron: 


IW - fieQuesn. General Sales Agent.....................Birmingham, Ala. 
A. Southern Sales Agent.......... ...Birmingham, Ala. 
tion h W. goes 15 Beekman Street New York City 
Hugh W. Adams, 8 Water Street ..................csccceeeeeees Boston, Mass. 
J. K. 
J. 





Dimmick & Co., Drexel Building Philadel shia, Pa. 


Dimmick & Co., Murtland Building..................... Pittsburg, Pa. 

K. Dimmick & Co., Ellicott Square. aie .. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Robert Field, 1105 Traction Building .......... aula "Cincinnati, oO. 
William Wieman, 605 Citizens 3s saad) aelinii Cleveland, O. 


E. C. Smith, 506 Commonwealth Trust puaane... St. Louis, Mo 

David Evans, 1030 Monadnock Block eiieennbie Chicago, I. 
w Palmer, Pioneer Press Building ......... St. Paul, Minn. 
Zimmerman-W ells- ry Co., _ 2d and Ash Streets... Portland, Ore. 
Hardy Greenwood, P. O. Box TBA ...... 2.2... ....-.cceceenes San Antonio, Tex. 
T. R. Hassam, 1 C ic de las Damas 6...... ...... stsainaabeitaal Mexico City 
F. S. Walshe, '325 Ce ondelet Street .. ..New Orleans, La. 
Edwin R. Haas, 37 Prior Street chet Atlanta, Ga. 
William Jacks & Co., 41 St. Vincent Place... .......Glasgow, Scotland 
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“Sloss,” “‘Florence,”’ 
‘Sheffield,’ ““‘Lady Ensley,” 


SHIPPERS OF 


FOUNDRY COKE FROM WASHED COAL 


CELEBRATED 


SLOSS PRATT STEAM and 
BLOCK DOMESTIC COAL 








Cable address, SLOSS, BIRMINGHAM, using Lieber’s A-1, Watkins, Western Union Telegraphic and the Atlantic Cable Directory Codes, 











COLD 
ROLLED 


For Blanking 
Stamping and 


All Widths 
ae and 


- Fempers. 
~ Prompt 
Deliveries. 
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AMERICAN IRON & STEEL MFG. CO. 


General Offices at Lesanon, Pa., U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Merchant Bar Iron and Steel 


(ANNUAL CAPACITY ABOUT 150,000 TONS) 





ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF 
Machine Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Turnbuckles, Lag Screws, Railway and Dock Spikes, 


Harvey Grip and other Railway Track Bolts. Boiler, Ship and Structural Rivets. 
Car Forgings and Rods and Irons for Bridges, Buildings, Etc., Etc. 





This Company owns and operates the works formerly owned by J. H: STERNBERGH & SON, Reading, Pa. NATIONAL BOLT, NUT AND 
RIVET WORKS, Reading, Pa. LEBANON IRON CO., Lebanon, Pa. EAST LEBANON IRON CO., Lebanon, Pa. PENNSYLVANIA 
BOLT AND NUT CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


merican Sheet & Tin Plate Compan 


Frick Building PITTSBURG, PA. 


Manufacturers of all varieties of 


Iron and Steel Tin and Terne 


and 


Sheets Plates 


offer valuable information to persons engaged in the METAL and BUILDING TRADES. 


. ohe issued by the American Tin issued by the American Sheet 
An Artistic Booklet, Plate Company, contains a brief A Handsome Booklet, Steel Company, contains fine 
history ‘of iron and its applica- illustrations of the several sheet 
tion to roofing and traces the manufacture of roofing tin from the mills, also tables showing weights of sheets and bundles of stand- 
early days to present time, also a full description of «* How to ard sizes of Galvanized Sheets, Woods’ Refined Sheets, Woods’ 
Construct a Tin Roof,’’ and further a great deal of very valuable — Patent Planished Iron and Corrugated Sheets, net prices per 
tabulated information useful to every person interested in the pound and per square foot at given rate of discount, etc., etc. 
building trade. ; 
Either or both Booklets will be sent free and postpaid to any interested person who will cut out and fill in the coupon below and mail as indicated: 














W. C. CRONEMEYER, Advertising Agent, 310 Carnegie Building, Pittsburg, Pa. Cut from The Iron Trade Review 
Dear Sir:—Please send 


Copy of Booklet on Roofing. 


Copy of Booklet with sizes and weights of standard sizes of sheets 


The Upson Nut Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. Unionville, Conn. 


HOT PRESSED NUTS 


Accurate to size. 


Finished in a very superior manner. 





Extra strong. 


Catalogue and prices on application 


























